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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
wiil be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of tie photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
pail for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor - 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE = TATLER ” 


AT HOME 


Twelve months (including Double Numbers) £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three Months” - - - - - 7s. 1d. 


ABROAD 


Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {£2 1s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - £1 0s. 7d. 
Three months - - - ros. 4d. 

The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time. irrespective of the depart re of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money : 
by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THE TaTLer," 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THe TaTLER are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger, the leading 
English daily newspaper published in Paris, is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES. 


Apollo (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Attty Grey, at 8. 
Avenue (Northumberland Avenue) — The Night of the Party, 
at®.32. Matinee on Wednesdity, at 2. c. 

Century (late Adelphi, Strand).—7%e Whirl of the Town. 
Comedy (Panton Street, Haymarket)—JVhen We Were Twenty- 
one, at ®.15. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Court (Sloane Square)—FYorn Durnford, MP, at 2.15, 

Criterion (Piccadilly Circus)\—7xe Undercurrent. 
Saturday, at 2.30. 

Daly’s (2 to 8, Cranbourn Street, W.C.)—Sex 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Drury Lane.—First performance of The Great Millionaire, on 
September 19, 


Duke of York’s (St. Martin's Lane)—A Royal Rival, at 8.45. 
Preceded by The Bishop's Candlesticks, at 8. Matinee on 
Wednesday, at 2.15. 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.) — The Toreador, at 8, 
Saturday at 2. 

Globe (Newcastle Street)—H.I.S. [rresponsible, at 8. Matinee 
on Wednesday and Saturday, ic 2.30. 

Gt. Queen Street—Ciarley's Aunt, ato. Preceded at 8.15 
by 4 Koval Betrothal. Matinee on Saturday, at 3. 

Imperial (St. James's Park)—A4 Max of his Word (Mr. Herbert 
Waring), at 8.30. Matinee on Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Lyceum.—Sterlock Holmes (William Gillette), at 8. 
Saturday, at 2. 

Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)— 7xe Silver Slipper, at °. 
on Wednesday, at 2.30. 


Matinee on 


Toy, at 8.15. 


Matinee on 


Matinee on 


Matinee 


W.)—Becky Sharp, at 8. 
at 2. 


Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Stree! 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturd 

Royalty (Dean Street, Soho)--7he Second Mrs. Tangueray, at 
8.15. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 

St. James’s (King Street)—7he Elder Miss Blossom, at 8.30. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 


5. 


Savoy (between 95 and 06 Strand, W.°.'\—7he Emerald Isle, at 
8.15. Matinee on Saturday, at 2:30 


Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Ave you a Mason? Pre- 
ceded at 8, by Charity Begins at Home. Matinee on Wednesday, 
‘at 2.30. 


Strand (Strand).—7xe 
Newspaper Nuptials, at 8.20. 
Saturday at 3. 

Terry’s (Strand)—7he Giddy Goat, at 9. Preceded at 8.20 by The 
Lady Wrangler. Matinee on Wednesday at 3. 


Vaudeville (Strand)—Sweet and Twenty, at 9. Preceded at 8 
by You and J. Matinee on Wednesday at 3. 


Theatres closed.—Her Majesty's, Haymarket, Wyndham's, 
Princess's, Covent Garden. 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranboum Street, W.C.), at 2 and 8. 

Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 

Royal Aquarium (Westminster), 9.30 a.m, to 12 p.n. 

Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C.) at 7.45. Badlet—“ Inspira- 
tion” and * The Gay City.” 

Empire (Leicester Square) at 8. BalZet—‘* Les Papillons.” 

Oxford (14, Oxford Street) at 8. 

palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.) at 7.30. 
at2 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus) at 7.20. 
at 2.15. 

Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.) at 7.15. 


MAINLY DURING TH! DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.) — Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturc 10 An. to 
io p.m ; on Tyesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 6; 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, 
1o to 6; Sundays, 2 to 5.30. 

Chancery Lane Safes Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 6. 


Geolo: Museum—(28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10; other week-days, ro to 5; Sundays, 2 to dusk. 


Talk of the Town, at 9. Preceded by 
Matinees on Wednesday and 


Matinee on Saturday, 
Matinee on Saturday, 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


W.C.) — Free; week-days, 


Greenwich Hospital -Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
6; on Sundays atter 2. Royal val Museum and Chapel 
free daily (except Sundays and Fri Ss), 10 to 5. 

Guildhall Library—Free, 10 tos. Museum—Free, 10 to s. 
Saturdays, 10 to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
ro to 4 (no adiuission after 2. tickets, gratis, at entrance. 


Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 6, Sunday 2 to 6. 


Kew Gardens (Richmond!—Free, daily, 10 a.m. till dusk; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)—» to 10. 


Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall) —Every week day, 11 to 6 ; admission 6d. 

Wzint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 1o to 4; Saturdays, 
rotor. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C,)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to6; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5 (6d.). Sundays, 2 to 6, 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum 
10 to 5.30. 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park]—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 


Royal College of Surgeons—Closed during September. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C )—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 1o to 6; 6d, on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5. Open on Sundays, 2 to 6. 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 6. 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays; 
other days ts. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk, 6d. admis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m. till 6. g 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to6; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 11 to6; Sundays 2to6. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 11 to6. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. 

Westminster Abbey—Open trom 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, g a.m. to sunset, rs. (on Mondays 6d.). On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


(South Kensington)—Open 
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MILITARY EXHIBITION, 


Open 11 a.m, to 11 ppm. ADMISSION, ts. 


BIG & QUICK-FIRING GUNS 
MILITARY EQUIPMENTS. 
BRITISH & FRENCH ARMY TYPES. 
BATTLE PICTURES, 
RELICS OF HEROES. 
IMRE KIRALFY'S 
GRAND MILITARY SPECTACLE; 
CHINA 
CHINA 
ALREADY WITNESSED BY 250,000 VISITORS. 


TWICE DAILY, at 3.30 and 8.30 p.m. 
GRENADIER GUARDS AND OTHER MILITARY 
BANDS. 

Boat Trip on the Canton River. Stereorama. Boer 
Farm. Chinese Soldiers’ Camp. AmericansContinuous 
Vaudeville Theatre. Military Living Pictures. Magic 


Doll. IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General. 

AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
EXPRESS SExVICE. 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK. 

Steamer. Tons. Jesh 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin-Screw) .. 16,000 .. 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK ,, ve 9,000 .. 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, .. 8,250 .. 13,000 
COLUMBIA 8.000 13,000 


” . 
Passengers are conveyed frem London (Waterloo 
Station ) by special train, on day ot sailing, t» Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comtort and despatch. 
REGULAR SERVICE 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK, 


Steamer. Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) .. ++ 13,000 
PATRICIA 4 “S5 +. 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA +H a ++ 13,000 
PRETORIA 13,000 


For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C ; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Southampton and Plymouth. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. \ OSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMEN C OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE, 


RINCE OF WALES’S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 


Curzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leigh. ERY 
EVENING, at Eight precisely, a New Play in Fiv Ss, 
“ BECKY SHARP," adipted from Thackcray’s * Vanity 


Fair" by Robert Hichens and Cosmo Gordon Lennox, 
MISS MARIE TEMPEST as ** Becky Sharp.” Matinee 
every Wednesday and Saturday at 2. Box Office, 10 
to 10. Doors open 7.45. ‘“ BECKY SHARP "at 8. 
PRINCE OF WALES'S. ‘BECKY SHARP.” 


RINCE OF WALES’S THEATRE. — By 

kind permission of Mr. Frank Curzon. ROBERT 

V. SHONE’S CHILDREN'S BENEFIT MATINEE, 

THURSDAY, September <6th. Seats allotted in the 
priority of application. Box otfice now open. 


ONE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES IN 
fHE LANGUAGE. 


THE LIFE OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 


Edited, with Notes and more than a hundred 
additional Letters to Mr. GrEorGE SmitH, her 
publisher, and others, by 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PRICE 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., WaTERLOO PLACE. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


AND 


HER CIRCLE: 


BY 


CLEMENT SHORTER 


THIRD EDITION, 7S. 6D. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 


PaTERNOSTER Row. 
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VE= Agatha Lilian Thynne, whose picture 

appears on the front page, is a daughter 
of Mr. John Thynne, a grandson of the 2nd 
Marquis of Bath. Her mother is an aunt of 
Sir Malcoln Macgregor, R.N., and her elder 
sister is married to Viscount Emlyn, the eldest 
son of Earl Cawdor. Mr. John Thynne is 
Receiver-General to the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster. 


heodore Roosevelt, the new President of 
the United States, whose portrait appears 
on page 557, is a man of quite remarkable ver- 
satility. He was Assistant-Secretary of the 
Navy when the war with Spain broke out. 
He resigned this position to take command of a 
regiment of roughriders, recruited largely from 
the cattlemen of the Western plains. 
When the war was over he resigned 
the sword and again took up his pen, 
the result being an excellent life of 
Cromwell. He has also written :— 


The Winning of the West. 

The History of New York City. 
American Ideals, 

The Naval War of 1812. 


He is a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity and was elected Governor of 
New York City’in 1898. He is, of 


course, a Republican. 
‘The extraordinary popularity of 
Roosevelt is not a thing that 
excites any wonder in those that 
know him best. Few men have so 
many personally attractive qualities. 
He stands about 5 ft. 9 in. in height, 
is broad and square-shouldered, ex- 
tremely muscular, extremely active, 
and as hardy as a grizzly bear. He 
is neither good-looking nor ill-looking, 
with a strong masterful face, big 
mouth, wide white teeth (beloved of 
caricaturists), a firm jaw, light brown 
hair, and a grizzled moustache. He 
wears gold pince-nez, and has the 
firm complexion of one the bulk of 
whose life has been spent not only in 
the open air but living an uncom- 
monly hard life at that. His manners 
are direct and thoroughly unaffected. ; 
He is master of an incredible 
number of subjects. Few pro- 
fessed historians know the story of 
America in greater or more curious 
detail. He has a close and intimate 
knowledge of all the conditions of 
life within the United States to-day. He has 
been Chief Commissioner of Police in New 
York and a successful rancher in Dakota. 
He is the first President of the United States 
who is not of English or Scotch descent. . By 
birth he belongs to the real aristocracy of 
America, He is not a rich man, but possesses 
sufficient independent means for politics never 
to have represented a career important to him 
for its pecuniary rewards. * His sportsmanship, 
hardiness, and courage are notorious, and are 
reflected in his speech and bearing. 


N ow that Prince Chun has accomplished his 

official mission he is very busy sight- 
seeing. His first thought after having been 
received by the Emperor was to place wreaths 
on the tombs of the Emperor William I. and 


Goss7 p—of-_fhe Hour. 


the Empress Augusta; afterwards he also 
visited the mausoleum at Potsdam, depositing 
wreaths on the tombs of the Emperor and 
Empress Frederick. The Berlin public treat 
the Prince with coolness ; it is rarely that a 
hat is lifted, but when it does happen the 
Prince is most profuse in his acknowledgments. 
The Prince and his suite have been most 
interested in the peal of bells at the garrison 
church ,in Potsdam, especially the chimes at 
the half-hours, when the bells ring out a 
hymn. 


4s Prince was also particularly struck with 

the Japanese house in Sans Souci Park, 
where there is a monkey painted on the 
ceiling ; it is so natural that wherever one 


Esme Collings 


MRS OSWALD AMES 
The wife of the tallest officer in the British Army 


stands it appears as if it were on the point 
of springing down upon one. The Prince 
laughed heartily and remained some time, 
taking up different positions in the room. A 
small yellow and white terrier which accom- 
panies the Prince is quite a hero, since it is 
known that it is the same dog which first gave 
the alarm when the fire broke out in Pekin. 
Amongst the enormous amount of luggage 
brought by Prince Chun and his suite are 
several coffins filled with earth, so that should 
one of the party die during the stay in Europe 
he could be buried in his native earth. 


ast week I published a portrait of Captain 
Oswald Ames, the tallest officer in the 
British Army. A portrait of his bride should 
have appeared on the same page, but at the 
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last moment a photograph of the late Mr. 
McKinley and his wife was substituted for it. 
Mrs. Ames therefore makes her. appearance 
this week alone. 


Fe meeror William paid frequent visits before 

he left Berlin to Professor Begas in 
order to inspect the model for the sarcophagus 
for the Empress Frederick’s tomb, The form 
is exactly the same as that of Emperor 
Frederick, which Empress Frederick chose 
herself. Her Majesty is represented lying on 
cushions asleep ; she wears a Greek garment, 
which leaves the throat and arms free. Even 
in the sketch Begas has given the face an 
expression of peace. On the head, from which 
the hair hangs loosely over the shoulders, is a 
diadem from which flows a long veil 
artistically falling over the sarco- 
phagus. The left hand presses a 
cross to the heart. 


px transparent veil bordered with 

lace covers the whole figure, 
through which the form and garment 
can be seen. The whole gives a 
solemn impression which is enhanced 
by the following additions : angels are 
twining wreaths of roses and a palm 
wreath falls over the sarcophagus ; 
the figure of Genius holds one corner 
of the veil. The sides will be deco- 
rated by reliefs similar in style to 
those on the sarcophagus of the 
Emperor Frederick. 


ele=s expected event in Holland is 

already attracting much atten- 
tion amongst the Dutch people. Every 
woman in Holland takes as much 
interest in the coming event as if it 
were going to happen in the home 
of her own sister or daughter. Most 
of the royalties in Europe are pre- 
paring some suitable present for the 
corbeille, but the women of Holland, 
from the richest to the poorest, are 
working and embroidering with their 
own hands small garments, from the 
simplest made by the poor peasant 
woman to the most gorgeous and 
luxurious. 


he women of Amsterdam intend 
giving a linen cap, which is to 
be embroidered with pearls and 
diamonds. A blue ribbon encircling 
the cap will denote that the wearer 
will some day be a king, for no one thinks of 
the possibility of a princess being born. One 
of the prettiest presents is a cushion embroi- 
dered by the wives of the ministers. Imme- 
diately after birth the child will be laid on this 
cushion, which will be placed on a silver 
salver ; in this way it will be presented to the 
ministers. A beautiful christening robe is the 
present of the women of Haag ; it is made of 
fine white silk and has diamond buttons. A 
lovely cradle of filigree silver is the gift of the 
Dutch noble ladies ; it is a most artistic pro- 
duction, and will, no doubt, years hence be 
exhibited as a fine piece of workmanship. A 
life-sized angel decorates the head of the cradle 
and the figure of a little child the foot. The 
sides are decorated with the arms of Holland 
and Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 


THE LALLER: . 


ajeze St. Leger day, apart from being the 
first in the twentieth century, will live 
long in memory as having been. favoured 
with splendid weather, and seldom have the 
many thousands of Yorkshire toilers, who re- 
gard this as their great holiday even as the 
cockneys of London hold the Derby day in 
similar esteem, started on their journey Don- 
casterwards under more delightful auspices. 
here were signs of an enormous attendance 
from a very early hour, heavily-laden 
special trains arriving from the many surround- 
ing manufacturing towns, while vehicles of 
every sort and description streamed into the 
town from all directions. It was an ideal day 
and a characteristic crowd, for love of sport is 
innate in north countrymen, and whereas a 
large proportion of those who annually as- 
semble on the Surrey downs care little about 
the racing the Tyke goes home crestfallen and 
disappointed who does not see enough of the 
contest for the great race to enable him to criti- 
cise its various incidents for many a day to come. 


| Regen at Doncaster commenced in the year 

1703, but the St. Leger was not insti- 
tuted until 1776 by Colonel St. Leger, who 
lived at Park Hill, near Doncaster. It was 
two years later that the race was named “ St, 
Leger,” at the suggestion of the then Marquis 
of Rockingham, at a dinner at the “Red 
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Lion”—at.that time the chief inn of Don- 
caster—in compliment to the gentleman with 
whom the race originated. When the contest 
first came off there were only six subscribers, 


COLONEL ST. LEGER 
By whom the famous race was instituted in 1776 
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and five horses ran, the winner being “ Alla- 
baculia,” the property of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham. It was ridden by J. Singleton. 
ere are two little stories of that hale old 
soldier, the Duke of Cambridge, which 
show him at his best. Just before he relin- 
quished his command of the army he was 
inspecting some troops—north of London— 
and was about to make what it was expected 
would be an important valedictory speech. 
He had actually begun when he turned round 
and saw that some press representatives were 
reporting his remarks. In his bluff fashion 
the Commander-in-Chief exclaimed, ‘‘ No, I 
think not, gentlemen—not to-day ” ; and there 
and, then resumed silence and had the parade 
immediately dismissed. 


t another time—south of London—the 
Duke had been in command of some 
military, operations. A journalist sought 
necessary details from a staff officer, which 
that. individual, with unnecessary snobbish- 
ness, refused to supply. Proceeding at once 
to the Commander-in-Chief the representative 
laid his case before him. “Come with me,” 
said the Duke, and led the way to the 
astonished subordinate. Addressing him he 
said, “You will please give this gentleman 
the information he wants.” And the staff 
officer did. 


THE MAHARAJAH OF JODHPUR AND MRS. BANNERMAN 


The Maharajah was watching the St. Leger for the first time 


“ VOLODYOVSKI” 


The horse that started a hot favourite for the St. Leger 


‘“DORICLES” 
The St. Leger winner 


AN ANXIOUS MOMENT 


Waiting to start for the great race 
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The Passing 


of 


Mr. McKinley, 


Just as Queen Victoria 
was sincerely mourned on 
the other side of the Atlantic 
so now Englishmen claim a 
special right to share the 
sorrow of America at the 
death of its President, who 
in the prime of life has been 
done to death by the hand 
ofa morbid criminal. In re- 
cent years the sympathies of 
England have been evoked, 
through similar outrages, for 
Russia, Italy, and France; 
but there is something in the 
kinship of blood and language 
which unites us to the Great 
American people, that 
awakens in us a deeper sense 
of horror. at the recent tra- 
gedy than at any of its 
forerunners. Probably not 
one Englishman in a million 
has ever seen the late Presi- 
dent, but the universal feeling 
is a pang almost as real and 
personal as that which wrings 
the heart of the United States. 
A patriot who. sought his 
people’s welfare, a man 
blameless in all the relation- 
ships of life, has been hurried 


Born January 29, 1843 


Copyright, Underwood 
MR. ROOSEVELT 


The New American President 


of 


United 


Copyright, Underwood 
MRS. McKINLEY 


THE LATE PRESIDENT McKINLEY 


President, 1896-1901 Died September 


MR. ABNER McKINLEY TALKING WITH COLONEL BINGHAM 


RHE TALLER 


President 


the 


States. 


out of the world bya crea- 
ture whose name has leapt 
from utter obscurity into 
general execration. That 
President McKinley was a 
man of courage and high 
principle we all knew long 
ago, and even those who 
were strongest in their pro- 
test against his policy could 
not withhold their admira- 
tion for his qualities. Nor 
can we forget that lonely 
figure, herself an invalid, and 
all too feeble to stand the 
terrible shock of her great 
bereavement. Mr. McKin- 
ley's devotion to his wife 
was always most marked 
without ever being ostenta- 
tious, and with no children 
to share the sorrow which 
now suddenly encompasses 
her she becomes ‘a lonely 
and pathetic object of our 
pity, none the less tragic 
because she has’ the: world 
to sympathise with her in 
her grief. Some interesting 
news about the new Presi- 
dent, Mr. Roosevelt, appears 
on page 555 
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About the arrangements for one of President McKinley's journeys 
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4 hee new Lord Morris will probably not 
soon throw off his Christian name of 
Martin by which he has been known familiarly 
in London, and especially in that smart Irish 
circle which includes the bulk of the: Irish 


Zhe Nationa? Commemoration of 


Qing Alfred the Great, 


Se 


ZGe WMapor, Corporation, and Citizens of WincBester 


request tGe Bonour of {be Comyang of 
af the (Public Proceedings 
of {Be aBove CefeBration in (Bis City. 
On tHe 18f6, 19f6 and 20{8 SepfemBer, 1901.- 


Invitation card to the Alfred Millenary 
Celebrations at Winchester 


Tory peers and their families. Martin Morris, 
the author of a clever skit on society ; Martin 
Morris, the smart conversationalist and danc- 
ing man ; Martin Morris, the promising young 
M.P., will not be as easily lost in Lord Morris 
as he will be removed to the House of Lords. 
He isa good-looking young man, very dark, 
with large dark eyes and a good deal of some- 
what poetic dark hair. As a bachelor peer 
he will probably be even more popular than 
before. Hitherto he has not been much of a 
clubman. Fate destined him to the Carlton 
just as it has to the House of Lords. The 
latter transfer is rather a misfortune, for he 
was likely to do well in the Commons. 


IN that most of the furniture at Windsor 

Castle is executing a sort of “ general 
post” it is possible to see that the whole of it 
is marked with the initials of the sovereign in 
whose reign it was bought or acquired, the 
date at which the mark was imposed the 
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name. of the tower or other. portion of the 
castle in which it is, and the number of the 


room. The same applies to the pictures, 
china, glass, and plate. In the case of the 
furniture the old marks were burnt in, while 
the modern ones consist of paper tickets 
pasted on. 


JAN really old piece of furniture will show 
a succession of marks: “G. R.,” 


“&w.R.,” “V. Ry2and “VR. 1” A fresh 


mark will:soon be, added, “E. R.” A full 
inscription would bein this style : “ V. R. 1866. 
Prince of Wales Tower. 6.” Sometimes 
there are signs of changes of locality, which 
would take the form of “W. R. 1830. 
H. III. Tower” (Henry III. Tower), “V. R. 
1866. Norman Tower.” “V. R. I. 1895. 
Winchester Tower,” and these will be rein- 
forced by “E.R. 1901. Winchester Tower.” 


Ifred the Great’s name rings beneficently 
down the ages, and it is things like the 
celebration that is to take place at Winchester 
throughout this week that make the blood of 
every patriot tingle at the fine vista of his 
country’s traditions that is opened up. A 
thousand years of history are no mean thing 
for a nation to look back upon, and Alfred’s 
influence upon statecraft and upon literature 
gives a very fine opportunity for Lord Rosebery 
in his speech on Friday when he is to unveil 
the statue of Alfred. The festivitics, indeed, 
have been designed to last four days. On Tues- 
day the Alfred enthusiasts are to meet in the 
British Museum in London ; on Wednesday 
they visit the burial place of Alfred in Hyde 
Abbey ; on Thursday they visit Wolvesey, 
the site of the old palace of the Saxon kings:; 
and on Friday comes the great unveiling 
ceremony with Lord Rosebery’s speech. 
Assuredly all visitors will have an interesting 
time, and King Alfred, as it seems to me, is 
to be fittingly and tastefully honoured. 


Gace H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught 

has just become colonel-in-chief of one 
of the most distinguished regiments in the 
British Army, the Highland Light Infantry. 
His Royal Highness was already honorary 
colonel of the 3rd and 4th Battalions (Militia) 
of the regiment, so that he is by no means a 
stranger to it. The Highland Light Infantry 
consists of the old 71st Foot and the 74th 
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Foot, two famous fighting regiments which 
were joined together in 1881 under the terri- 
torial system, and it is now the only regiment 
in the army whose head-dress on home service 
is the old-fashioned shako. 


‘1c plnode peondrullice to 
libbanne da hpile de ic Irpee, 
7 peep mint lire dz monniti 


co lwpanne, de apoep me peepen, 
mingemynd on Zod peopeum. 


E WORTHILY, 
thar To wiowr 
Go Avren ak Mx 


Back of invitation card to the Alfred Millenary 
Celebrations at Winchester 


he Duke of Connaught is now colonel-in- 
chief of three British regiments—the 

6th (Inniskilling) Dragoons, the Highland 
Light Infantry, and the Rifle Brigade ; he is 
colonel of the Scots Guards and honorary 
colonel of eight regiments or battalions— 
cavalry, artillery, and infantry—of which four 
bear his name. His Royal Highness is one 
of the three personal aides-de-camp to the 
King, the other two being H.R.H. the Duke 
of Cambridge and H.R.H. Prince Frederic 
C. C. A. of Schleswig-Holstein, he is com- 
mander-in-chief in Ireland, and is nearly at 
the head of the list of generals, being senior to, 
amongst other distinguished soldiers, Generals 
Sir H. Evelyn Wood, V.C., Sir Redvers 
Buller, V.C., and Sir George White, V.C. It 
may be interesting to compare the length of 
service of these three generals. Sir Evelyn 
Wood received his commission in the army in 
1855, General Buller has been in the service 
since 1858, and Sir George White since 1853. 


The meeting of General Richardson, who takes over the com- 
mand of the British troops, and the German commander 
before the departure of General Creagh, V.C. 


General Creagh shaking hands with the 
Japanese commanders of the Japanese 
troops stationed in Shanghai 
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General Creagh, V.C., saying good-bye to the French 
commander in Shanghai. 


In the background are officers 
of the various regiments in Shanghai 
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few weeks ago when the: Grand Duke 
Michael, the Czar’s: younger brother 
and the presumptive heir to the Russian 


throne, was racing at 
Tjaglino, near Gatschina, 
and won for himself one 


of the principal events, the 
greater part of'Europe and 
the vast majority of British- 
ers must have experienced 
something of a shock, for 
an heir-presumptive in the 
pigskin is a somewhat 
unusual sight. 
1B yas Michael, however, 
is a past master in 
the art of jockeyship, and 
that he and his gallant 
English ~ thoroughbred, 
Phasis, should be first past 
the post occasioned no 
surprise so far as_ his 
countrymen were concerned, 
for they are accustomed to 
seeing him take part in 
steeplechases and _ also 
It is, per- 
haps, unnecessary to men- 
tion that vides 
against his brother officers. 


winning them. 


he only 


L 3 year the royal jockey 

won two events—a 
steeplechase over a course 
one mile and three furlongs 
in length and a cross- 
country race over ten miles 
of stiff country, comprising 
as its obstacles fifteen ob- 
structions of horrific propor- 
tions together with a bank 
and stream 20 ft. in width. 
The first race, it should be 
mentioned, the Prince won 
from a field of eight, but he 
graciously surrendered the 
prize to a certain Lieutenant 
Mardvinoff, who came in a 
couple of lengths behind 
him. 


he Duke of Abruzzi 
seems possessed with 
a veritable mania for snow 
and ice. The regions of 
frost and cold seem to exer- 
cise the same fascinations 
for him as Rudyard Kipling 
imputes to the East in his 
“Road to Mandalay.” Not 
satisfied with his exploits in 
America and the Pole, he 
is now setting himself to 
explore the hitherto un- 
trodden peaks of the Alps, 
and has made an excursion 
to the peak known as the 
“Dames Anglaises,” and 
which belongs to the Mont 
Blanc group. Hesucceeded 
in reaching a hitherto un- 
mounted height, and has 
thus added another name 
to his remarkable list of 
explorations, 


r. Pierpont Morgan 
some time ago sent 

his wonderful collection of 
exquisite enamels and other 
unique art treasures to pay 
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Museum. 


THE NEW STATUE OF ALFRED TO BE UNVEILED AT WINCHESTER ON FRIDAY 


The statue, sculptured by W. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A, 1s 16 tt. in height and seven tons in 


weight. 


It comes from the Singer Foundry at Frome 
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a six months’ visit to South Kensington 
If the present order of things 
continues the six months will have expired 


before lovers of the beautiful 
have heard they are there 
and before students of the 
beautiful have been able 
to obtain any information 
about them. 


(fhe collection consists 

of nine cases, six 
of which were purchased 
from the great Mannheim 
collection and contain many 
of the most celebrated 
Limoges enamels in exist- 
ence, with specimens of 
cloisonné, champlévé, and 
other enamelling processes. 
The other three cases are 
filled with treasures from 
the Steyne, the Burleigh, 
the Allessandri Castellani, 
and the Morosini collections. 


mong the special in- 
terests. in addition to 


Limoges enamels are a 
world - renowned. cup of 
carved amber, a ‘“bois- 


doré” coffer enamelled with 
scenes representing the 
history of Troy, depicting 
Helen, Paris, Cassandra, 
fEneas carrying Achilles, 
and other favourite cha- 
racters. It is the work of 
Pierre Reymond in the six- 
teenth century. Then there 
are, besides, some ivory 
and. wood carving, historic 
specimens of Venetian and 
Oriental glass, French and 
Spanish pottery, bijouterie, 
and an invaluable. case of 
What is really 
lamentable is that there is 
no catalogue, and that no 
specimen is either labelled 
or numbered or named. 
This defect is to be re- 
medied in South Kensington 
Museum’s own time. 


bronzes. 


“T~he story concerning its 

Joan to South Ken- 
sington is that the United 
States Government asked a 
customs duty of £3,000 on 
its admission to the country, 
and that its owner refused. 
The official giving us the 
story added, “ If our Govern- 
ment wanted to charge him 
£3,000 to take it out of the 
country I could understand 
it, but hang it all if I ca. 
understand why a Govern- 
ment that hasn’t an ‘ancient 
work of art to bless itself 
with should want £3,000 
on its being brought in!” 
I own to being rather of 
the mind of the slangy man, 
and so, probably, is Mr. 
Morgan, who doubtless. re- 
gards South Kensington as 
an effete institution which 
would not be tolerated in a 
go-ahead country. 
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Alfred the Great Celebrations at Winchester. 


THE CENTRAL SKULL IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH ISABELIEVED TO BE THAT OF KING ALFRED 


It was founa at Winchester together with the others, which are probably those of his family, in a position which makes it extremely likely 


Ba a thousand years have passed 

away since the greatest and wisest 
King of Saxon England passed to his 
reward. Alfred, however, was never 
king of the whole of England. Indeed, 
it was his recognition of the impossi- 
bility of directly holding the whole 
country which was one of his greatest 
feats of statesmanship. 

All that. the chronicler has written 
concerning Alfred’s birth is as follows : 
“In the year of our Lord’s Incarna- 
tion 849 was born Alfred, King of the 
Anglo-Saxons, at the royal village (szc) 
of Wanating (now Wantage) in Berroc- 
shire.” 

At the early age of four years Alfred 
was sent by his father, A2thelwulf, on a 
special mission to Rome, and it may 
be that by the year of his return, 855, 
the boy, then six years of age, had 
grown old enough to bring back with 
him many impressions of the refine- 
ments of the mighty city. 

» Alfred’s code of dooms or laws was 
pased to a very considerable extent on 
the Decalogue, although among them 
he adopted the dooms of Ina, an early 
king of Wessex. Among those which 
bear a close resemblance to the com- 
mandments are: “If anyone steal an 
ox, and slay or sell-him, give he two 
for it and four sheep for one. If he 
have not what he may give, be he him- 


that it is the skull of King Alfred 


TWO STONE FIGURES KNOWN AS “FAITH” AND “HOPE” 


Formerly ornaments of Hyde Abbey. They are now to be seen 
built into the wall of a garden in Hyde Street, Winchester 


self sold for the fee.” Again there is 
Doom xlviii.: “Swear ye never to 
heathen gods nor in nothing call ye to 
them.” 

Alfred also says : “ Doom thou very 
evenly ; doom thou not one doom to 
the wealthy, another to the poor; nor 
one doom to the more loved, others to 
the more loathed doom thou not.” 

In Exodus xxiii., the ninth verse 
reads : “And thou shalt not oppress a 
stranger, for ye know the heart of a 
stranger, seeing ye were strangers in 
the land of Egypt.” Alfred’s doom 
says: “As for the stranger and comer 
from abroad, meddle thou not with 
him, nor oppress thou him with un- 
right.” In both cases the regulations 
were required for a primitive agricul- 
tural people ; all usury was forbidden 
and the main object of the law was, 
says Mr. Dugald Macfadyen, “to 
guarantee to every man the right to 
live and to preserve intact the bare 
means of subsistence.” 

From the aspect of a lawmaker 
alone Alfred may be considered a truly 
great man, for the moral courage 
necessary to institute in the midst of 
his barbarous surrounding a code of 
laws based on the Decalogue is of such 
a character as to more than justify the 
celebrations which are taking place this 
week in his ancient capital. 


EXTER!OR AND 


INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE MORTUARY 
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CHEST CONTAINING THE REMAINS OF AETHELWULF AND KINEGILS 


These were discovered at Hyde Abbey and are contemporary with King Alfred. These pictures are by Mr. W. T. Green of Winchester 
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The Joys of Model Yachts and Yachting. 


Not! yachting is a pastime that is growing 

in favour. Every Briton has an 
infusion of sea salt in his blood, and if he can- 
not afford to indulge in the expensive luxury 
of owning a real racing craft the 
model yacht offers a very good 
substitute. Nearly as much skill 
goes to the management of the 
one craft as the other, and one 
has only to watch the faces of 
those who are sailing their vessels 
in any of the numerous model 
yacht races held about this time 
of the year to see how absorbing 
is the sport. 

A good racing cutter, yawl, or 
schooner, whichever rig one may 
fancy, will run into several pounds. 
The hull has to be built as 
scientifically as was that of the 
Britannia, Meteor, Shamrock, 
or any other world-famed craft. 
There must be a proper adjust- 
ment of weights and just the right 
amount of sail-power—no more, 
or your yacht will “turn turtle” 
as soon as the breeze strikes her. 

Then, too, you have to know 
how to trim sail in order that your 
tiny craft may steer the course you 
want her to go. Model yachting, 
in short, gives a man opportunities 
of becoming a_ skilful sailor 
without ever having been to sea. 
For the most part it is followed 
by sportsmen who have reached 
that period in life when a man 
prefers trundling a bowl over a 
greensward to chasing a cricket 
ball. It is by no means a juvenile 
amusement as some might think, 
for the members of model yacht 
clubs take themselves very 
seriously indeed. 

And they have the right to do so, for many 
a problem in the designing of racing craft 
has been worked out from the experience 
gained by sailing these apparently toy vessels 


on lakes in our public parks in London and 
elsewhere. Big things and little always go 


together, and wherever you have a yachting 
centre there also will you find the model 


there is ‘a model yacht handicap or other race 
at.one or the other of our yachting centres, 
and these events create a good deal of interest. 
The papers treat them seriously, and it follows 
that the public does the same; 
indeed, it is a decidedly fascina- 
ting amusement, as anyone who 
has once entered thoroughly into 
it will tell you; what is more, 
model yachting 1s increasing in 
popularity. Its votaries become 
more numerous every year and are 
likely to continue to do so. 

Model yachting, as is only 
natural, flourishes most abundantly 
at such places as Southsea and 
Southampton, but it would be a 
great mistake to suppose that the 
sport is entirely confined to places 
near the sea. As was remarked 
above, the London parks afford 
excellent opportunities for watch- 
ing miniature regattas with baby 
yachts. 

There used to be, and I believe 
there still is, a most sporting and 
energetic model yacht club with 
its headquarters in Victoria Park, 
that splendid breathing space in 
the East of London. I recollect 
seeing some most exciting regattas 
sailed there a few yearsago. What 
lent peculiar zest to the regattas of 
Victoria Park was the rule that the 
owners of the yachts were also 
bound to be the. builders and 
designers of them. 

Every Londoner, of course, has 
seen the- flotilla of model yachts 
that regularly make their appear- 
ance on the pond in Kensington 


A MODEL “SHAMROCK II.” 

yachtsman flourishing ; and he takes as keen 
an interest’in his sport as do any of the 
owners who compete for the great trophies at 
Cowes and elsewhere. Nearly every week 


Gardens in the early spring. 
Battersea Park takes itself rather 
too seriously for such a trivial 
amusement, but in all the other London parks 
there are ample opportunities for watching how 
skilfully tiny yachts can be handled. All 
these photographs are by Mr. Cribb, Southsea. 


SPREADING SAIL 


A HANDICAP RACE OF MODEL YACHTS 
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IN SOUTHAMPTON CANAL 


a 
Ww 


PAE: TALEER 


ae the Belgians (the cousins of at least 
nine-tenths of the royalties of Europe) will 
celebrate their golden 
wedding. King Leopold 
is best known to his 
subjects as being most 
devoted to Ostend, 
whereas Queen Marie 
Henriette professes the 
most loyal allegiance to 
Spa, where she spends 
six months out of every 
twelve. Her only un- 
married daughter, the 
Princess Clémentine, 
divides her time impar- 
tially between Ostend 
and Spa. The portraits 
of King Leopold and his 
Queen. first appeared in 
the Almanach de Gotha 
as far back as 1854, and 
the latter is related both 
by blood and marriage 
to the ill-fated Empress 
Maximilian (ée Princess 
Charlotte of Belgium), 
whose life she saved 
some years ago when 
the historic palace at 
Teryueren. was burned 
to the ground. 


he oldest of Euro- 
pean imperial and 
royal consorts is the 
daughter of the Arch- 
duke Joseph of Austria, 
who was born as far 
back as 1776: ‘She 
married the heir « to 
the Belgian’ throne on 
August 22, 1853, on:-her 
seventeenth: birthday. 
Twelve years later the 
death of Leopold “I. 
made her Queen of. the 
Belgians. Her life to 
some extent has’ been 
overshadowed - by a 
series: of tragedies, be- 
ginning with the un- 
timely death of her only son and the murder 
of her cousin, the hapless Maximilian, and 
ending with the assassination of her son-in- 
law, the Crown Prince Rudolph, and_ his 
mother, the Empress Elizabeth. 


wo years hence the King and Queen of 
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THE QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS 


The oldest of the European royal consorts 


I n the health-giving air, innocent enjoyments, 

and comparative repose of Spa, she has 
found an ideal haven of rest, where she is 
worshipped by every man, woman, and child, 
and her presence is honoured each season by 
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a popular féte. Her health is carefully 


watched over by her local physician, Dr. 
Guilleaume, who is the husband of an accom- 
plished Englishwoman, 
and she mingles 
amongst the crowds of 
visitors either on foot 
or in her pony carriage 
almost unnoticed. The 
figure of Queen Marie 
Henriette has lost no- 
thing of its early stateli- 
ness, and age has some- 
what intensified the 
clear-cut outline of her 
classical features. 


: | ‘he Queen is a superb 


horsewoman, and 
in her private circus at 
Laeken delighted select 
audiences with practical 
illustrations of her as- 
tonishing __ proficiency. 
She is, moreover, an 
excellent whip and shot, 
draws and paints like an 
artist born, and is a 
musician endowed with 
natural gifts of the 
highest order. Her 
favourite instrument is 
the harp, and when in 
Brussels or at Laeken 
she delights in accom- 
panying the religious 
services at a neighbour- 
ing convent where the 
sisters are all of royal 
or. noble birth, and 
where, it is said, the 
Princess Clémentine de- 
sires some day -to retire 
from the glare and glitter 
of a court. “i 
hat was described 
as a comic cricket 
match was played last 
week at the Oyal in aid 
of the New Belgrave 
Hospital for Children 
and, other deserving 
$ charities. The cricket 
was supplied by sundry Surrey players, in- 
cluding Lockwood, and the comicality by Dan 
Leno and other well-known music-hall artists. 
I give here a couple of pictures of the inimitable 
Dan in the unfamiliar guise of a cricketer. 


DAN LENO'S METHOD OF FIELDING TOSSING FOR INNINGS. 
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DAN LENO IS THE FIGURE TO THE RIGHT 
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Russell 
THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE 


here were high festivities at Wilton 
House last week to celebrate the 
coming of age of Lord Herbert, the eldest 
son of the Earl of Pembroke. Lord Herbert’s 
birthday was really September 8, but as that 
particular date happened this year to fall on 
Sunday the festivities did not begin till the 
next day. In the morning there was a 
reception at which presentations: were made 
on behalf of the inhabitants of Wilton, the 


Nedabakuir cating TON ee 


A GROUP OF THE HOUSE PARTY AT WILTON HOUSE ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
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tenantry on the estate, and the friendly 


societies of the district. Lady Pembroke 
afterwards entertained a large party at 
luncheon, when Lord Herbert’s health was 
proposed by one of the oldest tenants. Lord 


Russell 
LORD HERBERT 


Eldest son of the Earl of Pembroke. 
of age on September 8 


He came 
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Russell 
THE EARL .OF PEMBROKE 


Pembroke, who is the 14th Earl, is married 
to a sister of Lord Durham. He was a Lord 
of the Treasury from 1885-92, and has 
been president of the M.C.C. and Mayor of 
Wilton. He has four children—Lord Herbert, 
who is a lieutenant in the Royal Horse 
Guards; the Hon. George Sidney, born 
1886; Lady Beatrix and Lady Muriel. 
One of Lord Pembroke’s nieces is married to 
Mr. Plunket Greene, the well-known singer. 


Russell 
COMING OF AGE OF LORD HERBERT 


Back Row=—left to right : Captain Cook, Mr. Napper, Lord Herbert, the Hon. Michael Herbert (brother of Lord Pembroke), the’ Countess of Pembroke, the Earl of Pembroke, 
Lady Muriel Herbert, Commodore the Hon, Hedworth Lambton (Lady Pembroke'’s brother) 


Middle Row—left to right: Miss Lambton, Lady Beatrix Herbert, Master Michael Herbert, Lady Herbert of Lea, Miss Lilian Lambton, Miss Goelett 
Front Row—left to right: Captain the Hon, A. Meade, Master Sidney Herbert (Lord Pembroke's nephew), the Hon. George Herbert (Lord Pembroke's second son), 


Viscount Ingestre 
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Pies Duchess of Portland, who married the 
Duke in 1889, is certainly the tallest, 
and, many people think, the most beautiful, 
of all our duchesses. There is a romantic 
story told of how she met her husband. The 
Duke, while waiting for a train at some way- 
side station in Scotland, noticed an exceedingly 
tall and handsome girl standing on the plat- 
form with some friends. The train was late 
and the Duke had plenty of time to “ observe.” 
The result of his observation found expression 
in his first remark to his companion after the 
train left the station, “I must find out who 
that girl is because I mean to marry her.” 


o doubt there were 
plenty of people 
who ‘knew from _ the 
Duke’s description that 
he could only mean the 
beautiful Miss Winifred 
Dallas-Yorke. Anyhow, 
an introduction was soon 
effected, and Miss Dallas- 
Yorke became the 
Duchess of Portland. 
The Dallas-Yorkes of 
Walmsgate are a very 
old Lincoln family. The 
Duchess’s. father was 
a captain in the rith 
Hussars and- served in 
the Crimean War, and 
her brother, who died 
last year, was a subaltern 
in the roth Hussars. 
ot as Duchess, who is 
a woman of strong 
friendships, is literary 
and artistic in a dilet- 
tante sort of way, and 
belonged at one time to 
that section of London 


society known as_ the 
“Souls.” “She. is. an 
exclusive hostess, . and 


entertains more in the 
country at  Welbeck 
Abbey than in Grosvenor 
Square, though the one 
or two balls she has 
given in London have 
always been unqualified 


successes. 
Co of her most 

interesting possés- 
sions is a collection of 
diamond horses which 
have been given to her 
by the Duke on the 
various occasions of his 
successes on the turf, and 
as at one time his luck was proverbial it may be 
gathered that the collection is not a small one. 
Donovan and other famous racers are included 
in the Duchess’s “diamond ” stud. 


he Duke and Duchess have three chil- 
dren: Lady Victoria Cavendish-Ben- 
tinck (to whom Queen Alexandra stood god- 
mother), born 1890 ; the Marquis of Titchfield, 
born 1893; Lord Morven, born 1900. The 
Duke, who finds more interest in sport than in 
politics, owns altogether about 200,000 acres 
in England and Scotland, but, contrary to the 
general belief, he has practically no land in 
London. His town residence is 3, Grosvenor 
Square, but he and the Duchess live mainly 
at Welbeck. 


ieee apie elnesiiae 
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he common idea dies hard that motor cars 


are always “ breaking down,” as the 
phrase is. ©The fact is that the improvement 
in these machines has been much more rapid 
than the public is aware of. The word 
“breakdown”. was, perhaps, never really 


justified by what used to happen, for when a 
motor stopped it usually was, and still is, 
some tiny but vital part, some spring or little 
screw or minute spray like a lady’s scent 


THE DUCHESS OF PORTLAND AND CHILD 
diffuser which is in fault, and nothing 
approaching to a collapse of the whole vehicle. 
Of course, until these delicate arrangements 
can be left out there must always be the 
chance of a temporary halt now and then ; 
but it is surprising with how much certainty 
an automobile will run day after day. The 
trials held lately in Scotland are a sufficient 
proof of that. 


he trials were under the auspices of the 
sports committee of the International 
Exhibition at Glasgow, and were organised by 
the Automobile Club of Great Britain and 
Ireland. They were in no sense tests of speed, 
but solely of reliability; indeed, elaborate 
precautions were taken by the club to prevent 
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anything like excessive speeds. The test con- 
sisted of five out and home drives of a hundred 
miles or more on five days in succession. 
6 les vehicles were kept under the charge 

of the club during the nights, and 
no more than one hour’s work was allowed 
to be done, including cleaning and refilling, 
between the drives. In the course of every 
day half to three-quarters of an hour was 
devoted to luncheon, but any other stop, 
however short, not necessitated by the traffic, 
was reckoned against the competitor. For 
this purpose every vehicle carried an official 
observer. 

he country round the 

western capital is 
admirably adapted for 
trials like these. Some 
very rough as well as 
some almost _ perfect 
roads are met with, and 
the ground is such as to 
test both the uphill and 
braking power of the 
cars, while the scenery 
seldom allows a passen- 
ger to feel the monotony 
of so many hours’ run- 
ning. 
ye onseyis run was to 

Edinburgh and 
back by Biggar. Nearly 
all the cars got off 
punctually at the ap- 
pointed — starting - time, 
though, as generally 
happens, there were a 
few laggards. Though it 
was early morning the 
streets were in places 
lined with spectators, and 
all the day through 
knots were gathered at 
intervals, and many 
schools had apparently 
been granted a holiday. 
When the procession 
pulled up in St. Vincent 
Square there were again 
crowds and, of course, 
far more on the return 
journey. 


phe road under the 

Pentlands is very 
beautiful, and the drive 
was increasingly enjoy- 
able until the mine shafts 
and heaps of slag began 
to form a feature in the 
views. Unfortunately 
the programme did not 
admit of a visit to the 
Falls of Clyde or Hamilton Palace. There 
were no untoward incidents, and practically 
all the cars completed the round. 


Alice Hughes 


(nds gathered round the cars when they 

were massed together in the Exhibition 
enclosure at the conclusion of their trial ; 
they certainly deserved the attention they 
received. When one recalls the results of the 
historic drive to Brighton at the first emanci- 
pation of the motor car the achievements of 
the Glasgow week were.astonishing. And, 
indeed, in itself the feat of some forty self- 
propelled vehicles travelling 500 miles in five 
days consecutively, and thus making a total 
mileage of no less than 20,000, is one of 
which the public ought to take note. 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF CORNWALL 
In South Africa with Lord Kitchener, 


THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF CORNWALL AND YORK AT PIETERMARITZBURG 
Lord Kitchener sits on the Duchess’s right and Lady McCallum on her left 
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RHE: LAGE: 


he Czar and Czarina, whose visit to Paris 

five years ago was purely official, will 
this time make a personal visit of a few days 
to the President of the Republic. In this 
relation they will be entertained at the Palace 
of Compitgne. M. Loubet and his house- 
hold will occupy one wing of the palace and 
the imperial guests the other wing. The 
rooms in the centre will serve as parlours for 
the French and Russian officers in common. 
The same grand staircase serves both wings. 
The imperial apartments are those which 
were occupied by Napoleon III. and his 
family. They look out upon a magnificent 
vista of park. 


he Minister of Fine Arts is charged with 

; the preparation of the chateau for its 
distinguished guests, and he will have no idle 
time on his hands. The last tenants of this 
royal dwelling have been.a third of a century 
gone, and there are cobwebs on the walls. 
M. Loubet’s wing will have to be ‘entirely 
furnished ; the imperial wing remains pretty 
much as it was, though it will need some 
furbishing up. The Czar will occupy Napo- 
leon III.’s bedroom. 


he great bed has four carved columns and 
a ceiling on which is painted an Aurora. 
The hangings of the bed are gone, carried off, 
they say, by Prussian officers who camped 
there during the siege. In Napoleon III.’s 
library there is but one book left and it is 
preciously kept under lock and key; it isa 
book that was struck by a Prussian bullet. 
All the other refurbishing, however, is nothing 
to that which the kitchens demand, whose 
fires have been out for thirty-three years, and 
whose saucepans are rusty with age. 


M ‘Loubet will be expected, they say, to 

* go to St. Petersburg to return the im- 
perial visit, and-already the French public is 
speculating upon the personal success he is 
likely to have, and whether it is likely to be as 
great as that which was undoubtedly obtained 
by M. Félix Faure. It is known that Presi- 
dent Faure attributed a large part of his 
success in Russia to his personal presence, 
to his great stature and solid appearance. 
“If I had been a little old vebougri,” he 
confided to a friend, “I should not have made 
the same impression.” Now M. Loubet is 
small and he is naturally timid, in appear- 
ance the very opposite to Félix Faure. He 
would, perhaps, rather undertake a visit to the 
South Pole than to a foreign Court; but he 
has delightful personal qualities, and there is 
nothing to prove that the Russians will not 
find it out. 


o know M. Loubet well one must see him 

din the midst of his family. There he 
unbends and becomes charmingly simple and 
natural. The lines’ of his face, which are 
extremely refined, relax into smiles; his blue 
eyes take on an expression of grave benevo- 
lence. His reception is hearty, With an 
open gesture of the hand he invites you to sit 
down, and with cordial words, in which linger 
some accent of the south, he bids you wel- 
come. M. Loubet has the reputation of being 
a good listener. He never interrupts, never 
shows impatience. It is said that in his 
official capacity this complacency is abused, 
and that if his private secretary were not on 
hand to straighten matters out M. Loubet 
would never dare send away a bore—and 
heaven knows how he is pestered with bores. 
But that is one of the prices of fame in other 
places as well as in France. 


GOSSIP FROM FRANCE. 


he President idolises his children. He 
has a married daughter, a grown-up 
son, and a young son still in the hands of a 


governess. The governess is English, and 


the little boy speaks English as glibly as he 
This 


does French. child is his father’s 


M. DELCASSE 


French Minister for Foreign Affairs 


M. CONSTANS 


The French Ambassador who has just been 
recalled from Turkey 


M. CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 


The well-known French composer 
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delight. One day he was taken to the Salon 
and broke away from his attendants, who 
after a search discovered him gazing in 
beatitude at the portrait of his father, sur- 
rounded by an admiring crowd. He has a 
great desire to go out in a motor car, but 
neither prayers nor supplications have gained 
him permission. M, Loubet has no confidence 
in motor cars for his family. Every time 
there is an accident spoken of, “‘ You see,” he 
says to his son, “you see.” But the child 
holds good, and insists that with his elder 
brother there will be no risk, to which 
M. Loubet repeats, “No, no; when you are 
grown up.” 
he member of the French Cabinet who 
will be most to the fore during the 
Czar’s visit to France is the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, M. Delcassé. And richly he 
will deserve to be in at the honours, for all 
summer long he has been in the breach. 
There has been no picnic this year for M. 
Delcassé. The sensational situation which he, 
in combination with M. Constans, has sprung 
upon the Sultan is but one of the signs of his 
vacation activity, and when the Russian 
countess shot at him the other day she put 
a well-deserved feather in his cap. The 
diplomatic honours of the summer are his. 
Pee Emperor William has conferred on the 
French composer, M. Camille Saint- 
Saéns, the Cross of the Order of Merit. As the 
Emperor wished the decoration to be given 
on the anniversary of the creation of the order 
the imperial messenger went to the arena of 
Beziers, where he found the composer rehears- 
ing his choirs for the Bacchus Mystifié. This 
order was instituted by the Prince Elector 
Frederick in 1667, and was at first a military 
order alone. The civil class for artists and 
scientists was added in 1842. Mommsen is a 
member and so was Verdi. It is Verdi’s cross 
which has been given to M. Saint-Saéns, 
M Constans, who has created the incident 
*  Franco-Turk, is the man of the day in 
France. He is the man of the day in Turkey 
also; he has passed for being a deus ex 
machina at Constantinople, in fact. But the 
storm he has brought down is likely, besides 
drenching the Sultan, to conduct M. Constans 
triumphantly into the next Cabinet. For that 
matter he is one of the ablest men in France, 
who, if long and brilliant service alone had been 
consulted, should have inherited the place left 
vacant by Félix Faure, a philosopher withal, 
as the following anecdote proves. I had the 
story from one who was mixed up in it, and it 
has never been in print. 
hen M. Constans was appointed to 
Turkey, says my informant, he left his 
son at Paris to finish his studies, expecting 
him to follow. The young man lingered on 
the pretext of engaging in mercantile business, 
and several years passed. Finally M. Con- 
stans charged a friend to see what was at the 
bottom of his son’s most singular taste. The 
friend discovered that the bottom of it was 
three charming grandchildren, whom M. Con- 
stans completely ignored. The young man 
having made what he thought his father 
would consider a wésalliance had preferred 
to rear the family he loved by vulgar labour 
to sharing his father’s diplomatic honours. 
On learning this romance the diplomatist, 
like the great man that he is, sent his blessing 
to his son to regularise the situation, and 
invited him to bring the geztzlle blanchisseuse, 
his charming little wife, and the babies on at 
once to his embrace, which was done. 
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THE HON. LADY HELY-HUTCHINSON AND HER DAUGHTER, NATALIE 


Lady Hely-Hutchinson is the wife of Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson, the Governor of Cape Colony, whom she married in 1881. She 
has four children, three sons and one daughter. Her husband, who was created G.C.M.G. in 1897 for his services 
in South Africa, is a brother of the present Earl of Donoughmore. Lady Hely-Hutchinson has recently 
published a story entitled ‘‘ Monica Grey” 
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the Heir of 


HOGHTON TOWER, 


TH Mr. Cuthbert de Hoghton, the eldest 

son of Sir James de Hoghton, celebrated 
his coming of age at the end of last month 
two centuries had elapsed since an heir of 
this well-known Lancashire family had cele- 
brated his majority with an entertainment to 
his friends and tenants. Written his- 
tory does not reveal the time when the 
De Hoghtons were not identified with 
Lancashire. The family traces its 
descent from Leofric, Earl of Mercia, 
husband of Lady Godiva, the famous 
patroness of Coventry who rode through 
that town in scanty attire to redeem its 
inhabitants from excessive taxation. 
It was at Hoghton Tower that James I. 
formally knighted the loin of beef and 
dubbed it “Sir Loin,” and it was on 
Richard de Hoghton that James I. 
conferred a baronetage on the insti- 
tution of that order; but the title of 
knighthood was held by the De Hogh- 
tons early in the Norman era. ‘The 
family descent has run strongly in the 
male line.. 

The present mansion of Hoghton 
Tower dates: from Elizabethan times, 
but the family held possessions here 
long before that period. The tower 
proper was blown up during the Civil 
War. The “King’s bedroom” is that 
assigned to James I. during his visit to 
Sir Richard de Hoghton in 1617, when 
a “great concourse of noblemen and 
gentry of the county assembled, wearing 
the colours of the De Hoghtons.” 

There is also the ‘‘ King’s staircase ” 
and “King’s reception-room.” It is to 
a banquet given on this visit that tradition 
ascribes the knighting of the loin of beef by 
the King, though a variant of the same story 
is told of Charles If. A chamber known as 
the “ Guinea-room” derives its name from a 
series of gilt discs, of the shape and size of 


The Coming of Age of 


the 


PRESTON, THE ANCIENT SEAT OF THE 


This picture is by Leslie Shawcross of Blackburn 


the old guinea, decorating the panels and 
wainscotting, According to local legend the 
discs symbolise the yearly income of the 
Hoghton estates. 

lt is a little coincidence that the senior 
baronet of England is a Bacon and that the 


MR. CUTHBERT DE HOGHTON 


Who has just come of age 


second in precedence is Sir James de Hogh- 
ton. A vast amount of bacon and beef was 
consumed at Hoghton Tower to commemorate 
the coming of age of Mr. Cuthbert de Hogh- 
ton, The park in old days was ‘much 
replenished,” according to an ancient writer, 
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Weston) 


Ancient Family of 
De Hoghton. 


DE HOGHTONS 


“with wild beasts, as with bears and bulls of 
a white and spangled colour, and red deer in 
great plenty.” 

Another little bit of festive history is. 
associated with James I.’s visit to Hoghton. 
A vetition was there presented to him bya 
great number of Lancashire peasants, 
tradesmen, and servants, requesting 
that they might be allowed to take their 
diversions after service on Sundays. 
The result was the promulgation of The 
Book of Sports by royal authority. 

The festivities last month included 
a lunch pariy on Tuesday, the 27th, 
a fancy-dress ball on Thursday, and 
a garden party on Saturday. At the 
ball Lady de Hoghton appeared as 
Henrietta Maria and her eldest son 
made an admirable Charles I., while 
his two pretty little sisters in black 
velvet and plumes made two cap- 
tivating Princes in the Tower. The 
spirits of the house party were unfor- 
tunately damped owing to the news 
being brought to one of the guests, 
Mrs, Gilbart-Smith, of the death of her 
brother, Colonel Vandeleur ; otherwise 
all went as merry as a wedding bell. 

In the tableaux, in which many of 
the guests took part, Miss Cottrell- 
Dormer was Starlight ; Miss Burnaby, 
Gitana; and Lady Edwards - Moss, 
Princess de Lamballe. But, perhaps, 
one of the most striking of the many 
picturesque representations was the 
beautiful Cleopatra of Mrs. Gilba't- 
Smith, who wore a gorgeous creation 
of Nathan’s massively embroidered in 
gold and jewels, having a magnificent #an- 
teau de cour of scarlet and gold depending 
from the shoulders by emerald clasps, a 
stately setting for her slight, tall figure. 
The head-dress was a massive crown richly 
studded with jewels, and she wore ropes 
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THE DINING HALL OF HOGHTON TOWER 


It contains a portrait of Sir Thomas de 
Hoghton, who built the tower 


of pearls. Miss Foster’s Spider and Miss 
Grove’s Ancestress, after a family portrait by 
Romney, were very effective, and for the men, 
Mr. Charlie Prescott in his roth Hussar regi- 
mentals, Mr. Mainwaring as the Duc de Riche- 
lieu, and Mr. Radcliffe’s Cardinal de Rohan, 
were fine bits of colour, toned down by the 
Pierrot of Mr. Guy de Hoghton and the Master- 
of-Arts gown and hood of Mr. Gilbart-Smith. 

The house party included Sir William 
Coddington, M.P., Sir Walter: Grove, Lady 
Edwards-Moss, Colonel and Mrs. Ireland- 


SirJames and Lady de Hoghton 
request the honour of the Company 


fo Dinner af two oclock 
and afterwards to Tea on Tuesday 
the 27% Rugusr 1901 
to celebrate the coming of age 
of their eldest Son 


Cuthbert. 


ONE OF THE INVITATION GARDS 


Sent out in connection with the coming-of- 
age festivities 


BOE PALL ER 


INNER COURTYARD OF HOGHTON TOWER 
The statue shown in the picture is that of 
William III. 


Blackburne of Hale, Miss Frances ae Hogh- 
ton, Colonel and Miss Burnaby, Captain and 
Mrs. Grove, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbart-Smith, 
Miss Foster, Miss Cottrell-Dormer, Miss Hor- 
dern, Lady Hornby, Mrs. Mansel-Pledyll, the 
Rev. Hubert and Mrs. Grove, Mr. Oliver, Mr. 
Charles Prescott, and others. 

The initials of the founder of the house of 
Thomas Hoghton are carved on a stone panel 
above the outer gateway, but owing to the 
losses occasioned by the Cromwellians’ visit the 
mansion has but few relics of this ancient family. 


THE ROSE GARDEN AT HOGHTON TOWER 


The photographs on this page are by Mr. J. N. McNiel of Blackburn 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


MEN ESSy 5, 


We fake 
ues 


Co OpamEEER So. o - 


“THE ELDER MISS BLOSSOM” AT THE ST. JAMES’S 
Her acting of the title-véle is one of the most 


MRS. KENDAL AS 


Mrs. Kendal has revived Mr. Metcalfe Wood and Mr. Ernest Hendrie's charming comedy at the St. James's Theatre, 
delightful studies she has ever given us. This picture is by Mr. Ellis 
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“Kitty Grey” at the Apollo 


Mr. G. P. Huntley as the “ Earl of Plantagenet” as 
he appears in the last act 


SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL FIGURES IN 


“| story of Les Fétards is not particularly 
English, but the play has an extraordinary 
fascination for Anglo-Saxon playgoers. I 
have seen it at the Casino, New York, under 
the name of Zhe Rounders and at the 
Vaudeville as A7/ty Grey, adapted by Mr. 
J. S. Pigott; and now it has bounded into 
popularity at the Apollo Theatre in the guise 
of a musical comedy with excellent lyrics by 
Mr. Adrian Ross. On the face of it Les 
Fétards does not seem the skeleton to clothe 
with music and with lyrics, for if the French 
original was disagreeable the English adapta- 
tion is essentially sad. Yet it has been turned 
into one of the most innocuous musical 
comedies, and it goes with a swing which 
keeps you awake and interested from start to 
finish. The authors, who might pipe to the 
tune of “ We are Seven,” owe a great deal to 
their interpreters. 
WM r. Huntley is fresh, inventive, and not too 
burlesqueful as the Earl of Plantagenet, 
furnishing quite a new picture of a well- 
meant jackass. Miss Evie Greene’s kindly 
and vigorous personality gets right across the 
footlights, and in the sadder scene, where 
Kitty Grey gives up the baron, she displays 
a fine talent for sympathetic acting. I cannot 
congratulate Miss Edna May, for her quaver- 
ing methods become quite distressing, and 
her part is not very thankful. A neat 
little portrait of Miss Sadie Poulson, the sister 
of the baroness, is given by Miss May’s 
fellow countrywoman, Miss Eva Kelly, who 
should do great things. Mr. Maurice Farkoa 
has too much of the drawing-room for my taste, 
but he sings with finish. The play is most 
beautifully mounted and produced. 


| Baroness de Tiegué - - 


Miss Evie Greene as “ Kitty Grey " as she appears in 
her dressing-room 


KIELY:- ‘(GREY 


“KITTY GREY” 


A NEw AND ORIGINAL MusicaL CoMEDY 
In THREE ACTS. 


Adapted from MM. Mars and Hennequin’s Les Fétards 
by J. Smyth Pigott. Lyrics by Adrian Ross. Music 
by Messrs. Augustus Barratt, Howard Talbot, 
and Lionel Monckten, 


Raron de Tregué - - Mr. Maurice FarkKoa 
Ernest III., King of Illyria Mr. CHARLES ANGELO 
Comt: de Trenitz (his) Mr. 

secretary) Eon | 
Fritz | 


. WENSLEY THOMPSON 


{ Mr. R. St. GEorGE 

Carl ) 1 Mr. E. WotsEvey 

Mayor of Biarritz - - Mr. GivBert Laye 

Pontbichet (landlord of the 
Royal Hotel, Biarritz) - 

Toseph (waiter) - - - Mr. Sypney Honey 

Eugene (head waiter, Du-V vip Geanvitue BABKE: 
play's Restaurant) -  -' 


Robert (waiter, Daglay"s? vac: GEAw 
Restaurant) - - - 
Earl of Plantagenet - - Mr. G. P. Huntrey 
Kitty Grey - - - - Miss Evie GREENE 
Miss Sadie Poulson (sister 
of the Baroness me le Eva KELLY 
Tregué) - - - - 

Mrs. Bright (Kitty Grey 
aunt) - - - 
Olivia - - 
Masie - - 
Carmen - 

Rosa - 
Jesste - 
Lily - 
Florence 
Cora - a 
Pamela -) 


his attendants 


\ Mr. A. Nitson FysSHER 


a Miss GLapys HomFrey 


Miss Krrty Gorpon 

Miss JANE May 

Miss ALICE CHARTERIS 
Miss BERTHA PALLISER 
Miss May Karu 

Miss CuristinE LAWRENCE 
Miss Sypir LonsDALE 
Miss QueENIE DuDLEY 
Miss RayNor 

Miss EpNA May 


ladies of the 
Frivolity 
Theatre 


Act I.—Royal Hotel, Biarritz. 


Act II.— Scene 1: Kitty Grey’s Dressing - room. 
Scene 2: King of Illyria's apartments, London. 


Act III.—Duplay's Restaurant. 


Mr. Maurice Farkoa as “the Baron." 
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Theatre. 


The pictures 
are by Langfier 


AT THE APOLLO THEATRE 


M*s Evie Greene went on the stage when 
she was fifteen years old, that was in the 
year 1891, and until April 5, 1899, when she 
aston’shed and delighted first-nighters present 
at the Lyric for the production of Z’ Amour 
Mouillé, her name was unknown in London. 
Her instantaneous success as the handsome 
boy, Prince Carlo, came as a welcome surprise 
to the audience, only a few of which had seen 
her in the country or heard aught of the 
graceful young actress that sang so well. 


He earliest experience of the stage had 
been gained in J/arjorie, which was 
followed by a tour in AZorocco Bound, after 
which she was given the part of Annabel in 
Maid Marian, After L’Amour Mounillé 
had run its course Miss Greene created 
the part of Dolores in /'lorodora ; she played 
that for about twelve months, and resigned 
it only to join Mr. George Edwardes’s forces. 


M iss Greene has been set down at various 
times in print as as American, others 
have said she is Irish, whereas as a matter of 
fact she was born in Portsmouth, where her 
father, who retired from the Royal Navy 
thirty years ago, still lives. She is a very 
quick study, finding it no trouble whatever to 
learn her part or her songs. 
M iss Greene is a good horsewoman and a 
strong swimmer, missing no oppor- 
tunity of following her favourite pursuits. She 
is very fond of her profession, and excepting 
a fear of the number thirteen has no super- 
stitions to worry her. Amateur photography 
is her pet hobby at her home at Maida Vale. 
She is married to Mr. Richard Templ , the 
son of the veteran Savoyard. 
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Sherlock Hclmes - 
Dr. Watson - - 
John Forman - 
Str Edward Leighton - 
Count von Stahlburg - 
Professor Mortarty 

James Larrabee - 

Sidney Prince 

Alfred Bassick 

Jim Craigin -— - 

Thomas Leary - 

' Lightfoot" McTague 

John - - - 

Parsons - - 
Billie tenes 
Altce Faulkner 
Mrs, Faulkner 
Madge Larrabee 
Thérese - - 
Mrs. Smeedley 


William Gillette 

- Percy Lyndal 
Sydney Herbert 
Thomas A. Braidon 
- Walter Selby 
W. L. Abingdon 
Ralph Delmore 

- Fuller Mellish 
Henry Harmon 

- Griffith Evans 
Henry J. Hadfield 
Harold Heaton 
Soldene Powell 
Frank D. Pengelly 
Henry M’Ardle 
Maud Fealy 
Ethel Lorrimer 
- Charlotte Granville 
- Louise Collins 
Claire Pauncefort 


THE CHARACTERS 


Ae English actor in perspiring protest 
between the acts of Sherlock Holmes 
described the play which Mr. William 
Gillette has brought to town as “a Surrey- 
side melodrama played in whispers in the 
dark.” In strict truth he is not far wrong ; 
but the dark and the whispers make precisely 
all the difference in the world. If you begin 
to take Sherlock 
Holmes to pieces in a 
calculating way, or if 
you were to read it at 
your fireside, you would 
marvel that, out of the 
incident of the Faulkner 
letters anybody could 
write a play of four 
acts which would not be 


instantly dismissed as 
transpontine and un- 
tenable ; and yet Mr. 


Gillette’s subtle appeal 
to the whole art of 
illusion (his spare figure, 
his pale face, his sad, 
low monotone, his sar- 
donic reticence, and his 
extremely clever method 
of raising and lowering 
his curtain on a stage 
totally dark) gives his 
audience a thrill which 
I feel certain is not 
inherent in the play 
itself. 


“Ts secret of the story 

is not very pro- 
found although it is in- 
vested with an air of 
extraordinary mystery. 
A batch of old love 
letters ~are at stake, 
written by a count to a 
Miss Faulkner. Two 
adventurers, the Larra- 
bees, are on the look- 
out for them as the 
basis. of blackmail. 
Sherlock Holmes wants 
to get them on behalf 
of the writer, and their 
owner, the remaining 
Miss Faulkner, wishes 
to retain them out of 
a spirit of revenge. Here, then, you have 
a triangle of antagonistic interests compli- 
cated by the fact that while Sherlock 
Holmes wishes to defeat the Larrabees as 
dangerous criminals, he also hesitates to be 
cruel to Miss Faulkner. The complication 
increases when the Larrabees set in motion 
a dangerous train which will ultimately 


MISS GRANVILLE, WHO PLAYS THE 


“SHERLOCK HOLMES” 


at the 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


destroy the detective and interest the noto- 
rious king of criminals, Professor Moriarty, 
in their case. 


“Pte climax of the drama is reached in the 

third act when Holmes is enticed into a 
den at Stepney to obtain the (counterfeit) 
letters from Larrabee, and surrounded by a 
gang of would-be murderers is defended by 
Miss Faulkner (and his own intelligence). I 
have seen nothing since his own Secret Ser- 
vice so thrilling as this act. Picture a gaunt 
chamber, a deal table with a lamp on it; on 
one side five or six ruffians, on the other the 


VILLAINESS IN 


This portrait was taken by Caswall Smith 


detective chaffing them, and at his side a white, 
trembling girl. In the twinkling of an eye 
the detective lifts a chair, smashes the lamp, 
and in the instantaneous darkness which 
follows you hear a crashing of glass as he 
jumps through the window, dabbing his glow- 
ing cigar into the wall to divert attention for 
the tme being. This is the sort of incident 


es) 


‘““SHERLOCK HOLMES” 


PHETATLER 


Sheilock Holmes, being a hitherto unpublished 
episode in the career of the great detective and 
showing his connection with the strange case of 
Miss Faulkner. By A.Conan Doyle and William 
Gillette. 

Produced at the Shakespeare Theatre, Liver- 
pool, September 2; at the Lyceum Theatre, 
London, September 9. 

The place is London, 


The time ten years ago, 


Act I.—Drawing-room at the 
Evening. ie 

Act [I,—Scene 1: Professor Moriarty's Under- 
ground Office. Morning. Scene2: Sherlock 
Holmes's Apartments in Baker Street. Evening. 

Act III.—The Stepney Gas Chamber. Mid- 
night. 

Act: -1'V.—Dr. 
Kensington. 


Larrabees’. 


Watson s.-Consulting - room, 
The following evening. 


THE SCENES 


that I would go to see again and again although 
Iam afraid I could hardly sit out the whole 
play, for. the trick is at once audacious and 
adroit, and though you may despise yourself 
for being thrilled yet the thrill is undeniable. 


M r. Gillette gets all his efforts as an actor by 

the modicum of means he employs ; and 
although | do not think 
he is so powerful as he 
was in Secret Service— 
out of sight the best 


melodrama that was 
ever written—he is ex- 
ceedingly impressive 


even if his grim reti- 
cence is somewhat over- 
done, His _ reading, 
however, is most useful 
as a corrective to our 
own bawling methods 
in’ melodrama’ which 
the unhappy provincial 
playgoer has to listen to 
week after week. Mr. 
Gillette has trained his 
company to follow in 
his wake. Mr. W. L. 
Abingdon as the 
criminal professor has 
done nothing quite so 
striking for years. 
Nothing could be more 
tender: than the Miss 
Faulkner of Miss Fealy, 
while Miss Granville 
shows unexpected power 
as the villainess. 


I note that some critics 
deplore the fact 
that Sherlock Holmes 
should have been staged 
at the Lyceum. I see 
no reason to say amen. 
Sherlock Holmes shows 
us definitely that melo- 
drama—that is to say, 
the play in which cause 
and effect are but 
distantly —_ related — is 
not dead as a form. 
What has completely 
vanished is the crude 
Adelphi method of pre- 
senting it. Mr. Gillette has shown us that 
you can hold a house with an essentially 
melodramatic story without introducing ridi- 
culous standards of conduct, without elaborate 
stage machinery. No words can express 
my contempt for the rude conduct of the 
gallery to the stranger within our gates on 
the first night. J. M. B. 
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MISS’: ROSE KERKER 


Daughter of the composer of The Whirl of the 
Town. Portrait by Whiteley 


iss Miriam Clements, who played in the 
original production of Aztty Grey at 
the Vaudeville’ Theatre, witnessed the first 
appearance of the: new Kitty, Miss Evie 
Greene, at the Apollo,*occupying a box with 
Mr. George Edwardes and Mr. Pigott, the 
adapter. Mr. Adrian Ross, who wrote the 
lyrics, and his bride were in the stalls. 


iss Rose Kerker, 
who appears in 
The Whirl of the 
Town at the Century, 
is the daughter of the 
composer, Mr. Gustave 
Kerker, who gave us 
The Belle of New 
York. 
Mes Elfie Fay, the 
Maudie Mince 
in The Whirl of the 
Town, is the daughter 
of the late Hugh Fay, 
a well-known Irish 
comedian in America, 
and “jis — twenty-one 
years old. Tired of 
touring the minor 
towns of the States as 
a soubrette she ac- 
cepted a position in 
the chorus of a musical 
comedy, Man’ selle 
*Awkins, produced in 
Boston. On the 
opening night ~ her 
pantomime, funny con- 
tortions, and grimaces 
fairly convulsed the 
audience, and although 
having only one line to 
speak she proved the 
success of the piece. 


] have read with the 

keenest delight 
Mrs. Clifford’s four-act 
comedy, A Long Duel, 
which. has been pub- 
lished as a supplement 
to the Fortnightly 
Review. Founded on 
a. short story written 
by Mrs. Clifford ten 
years ago the play is 
unmistakably literary. 


THE ORIGINAL 


‘FAY. 


MISS .ELFIE 


In The Whirl of the Town at the Century 
Theatre. Portrait by Hana 


NEWS FROM THE. 
PLAYHOUSES. 


Some of it, I fancy, would sound a little too 
rhetorical on the stage, as, for example, when 
a lady tells her old lover :— 


I made you do and feel what you never would have 
done and felt if I had been true to you—if I had loved you, 
rocked you to mediocrity and imbecility in my arms. 
Coward that you are not to face the truth, ingrate not to 
bless me for the fame that is yours and not to see that it 
has been bought with the pain it was my pleasure you 
shculd suffer. 


Photographed in her dressing-room by Mr. Thomas, Cheapside 
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MISS KITTY GORDON 


As “Olivia” in Kitty Grey at the Apollo Theatre. 
Portrait by Bassano 


otwithstanding that, however, the sense of 
philosophic comedy is very highly de- 
veloped in A Long Duel. The conflict is 
always in the realm of ideas and’not of mere 
circumstances—the antagonisms of love and 
happiness on the one side and of work and 
success on the other ; and Mrs, Clifford, looking 
into the human heart with a sad mental 
maturity, has to ring 
down her curtain ina 
spirit. of chastened 
compromise, siding 
with the angels. rather 
than with worldly-wise 
man. The comedy is 
full of clever lines. 


Paul, 


iss Mab 
whose picture 
appeared in these 


pages last week, began 
her career last Christ- 
mas twelvemonths, 
when she played the 
part of Jack Spratt 
in the Plymouth pan- 
tomime, her height 
being 5 ft. 11 in. She 
then joined Mr. John 
Le Hay in My Girl. 
After‘a week’s appear- 
ance in a “fit-up” 
company she joined 
Mr, Tree and has been 
with him ever since, 
appearing as one of 
the dancers in Herod. 
None of Miss Paul’s 
people have been on 
the stage. Her mother 
was a keen amateur 
actress in India, where 
Miss. Paul was born. 
Her father was a soldier 
and Mr. Kegan Paul, 
the publisher, is her 
great-uncle. All her 
people have been in 
the army, including her 
brother, Her real 
name is Mabel Violet 
Hall; Paul was her 
mother’s name. She 
collects autographs and 
is not yet twenty, 
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the Adelphi, This picture is by the 


The new Century Theatre has been designed by Mr. Ernest Runtz and is a great improvement on its predecessor, 


London Stereoscopic Company 
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- Mr. N.C, Goodwin * 
- Mr. Neil O’Brien 
- Mr. J. R. Crauford 

- - Mr. F, H. Tyler 
The“ Imp" - - = = Mr. Arnold Daly 
David Hirsch - - - Mr. Bassett Roe 
Lord Dungelt 5 - Mr. Vincent Sternroyd 
The Hon. Gerald Carruthers Mr, Chas, Carey 
Hughie Helmont - - - Mr. Ernest Lawford 
Wallace Brundall - - Mr. Ivo Dawson 
Herbert Corrie - - - Mr. Fred Tiden 
Bobby Bellew - - - Mr. F. Owen Baxter 
Rigley Potter - - Mr L. E. Woodthorpe 
Jacob - - - Mr. Walter Jennings 


Richard Carewe -  - 
Sir Horace Piumelev, Bart. 
Colonel Miles Graham 
Terrance McGrath 


Aubrey Merriott - - Mr. F. C, Sloane 
Sir Geo, Sellwood - - Mr. Robert Dillon 
The‘ Firefly” - Miss Constance Collier 
Mrs. Grant Gordon Miss Gertrude Gheen 
Eileen O'Brien - Miss Florence Haverleigh 
Mrs, Courtney - Miss Isabel Grey 
Budgie Ingram - Miss Phyllis Blair 
Miss Walcot - - Miss Suzanne Perry 
Maid - - Miss Pamela Gaythorne 
Miss Claremont - Miss Mary Allestree 

- Miss Alice Ingram 


Mrs. Ertcson 
Phyllis Ertcson - Miss Maxine. Elliott 


“WHEN WE WERE TWENTY-ONE” 


By H. V. Esmond. Produced at the Comedy 
Theatre, September 1 


I may as well make 
the plunge at once 
and acknowledge that 
I was disappointed in 
Mr. H. V. Esmond’s 
comedy, When’ We 
were Twenty-one. 
Like _many “nice” 
plays it is nothing 
more nor less than a 
fairy-tale, and the pivot 
on which the structure 
revolves is lubricated 
theatrically. 


Gps central figure in 

_ the comedy is our 
old friend the impos- 
sible altruist, . whose 
surrenders and_ sacri- 
fices result in. perpetual 
indiscretions. Richard 
Carewe and three fel- 
low bachelors bring up 


the .son of a dead 
friend, but Carewe 
instead of accepting 


the £100 which each 
of his colleagues sub- 
scribed turns it into a 
sinking fund for the 
lad, whom, of course, 
he completely spoils. 
By some mysterious 
process not explained 
Carewe also houses a 
widow and her daugh- 
ter, Phyllis Ericson, 
beggars - himself on 
their behalf, loves the 
daughter, and promptly 
bestows her on_ his 
charge, the “Imp.” In 
short, his whole career 
is a series of mistaken 
kindnesses which, while 
strongly appealing to 
our heart, have nothing 
whatever to say to our 
intelligence. As a 
matter of fact, the 
“Tmp,” who does not 
care for the girl, mar- 
ries a notorious music- 
hall dancer, known as 
the “ Firefly,” and Dick 
gets Phyllis, with an 
inconsistently light 
heart on the top of the 
“Imp’s ” tragedy. 


Two New Plays. 


pe play, of course, is pretty, and its appeal 

to laughter and to tears is obviously 
the work of a very clever actor who has 
learned by long experience how to “ homocea”’ 
his audience ; but I do like my illusions 
more deftly created. As it is, I feel that 
Mr. Esmond does not believe in his own 
mood, and the inadequate acting of Miss 
Maxine Elliott as Phyllis does not impress one 
with the idea that she is profoundly touched. 


[f Miss Eva Moore, for example, had played 

the part she would have grappled with 
the fable so really, so intimately, that she 
would have made us all believe that she was 
not acting. That is just what Mr. Nat 
Goodwin can do, for his Dick is a very deft 


MISS ELLIS JEFFREYS AT THE COURT THEATRE 


This picture was taken by Mr. Lydell Sawyer 
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Mr. Frederick Kerr 
Mr Julius Knight 
Mr. Dennis Eadie 
Mr. G. W. Anson 

Mr. C, Troode 

- Mr, Stanley Cooke 


John Durnford, M.P. - - 
- Mr. H. Nye Chart 


The Marquts of Northwold 
Lord Arthur Hone - 

Ely Jubber, M.P. - 
Charlie Gabbett - 
Pollydoy Plasden - 
Edward Barron - 
Thomas Billing - 
Mr, Coe - - - 


Mr. R. C, Herz 
Mr. W. H. Quinton 


Merrydew - - Mr, Paul Vincent 
Major O'Callaghan Mr. Herbert Standing 
Garcon - - - Mr. R. C. Herz 


Lady St. Cyr - 
Lady Arthur Hone 
Miss Griselda Carew 
Mrs. Pollydor Plasden 
Mrs. Wells - — - 
Mrs, Fairweather - 
Jennie O'Callaghan 


Miss May Harvey 
Miss Sarah Brooke 
Miss Marjorie Griffiths 
- Miss Nancy Price 
- Miss Alice Denvill 
- Miss R. Moodie 
-  +Miss Ellis Jeffreys 


HiakPatete tel batt Oro ate 


Act I.—The Casino at Chapelle-les-Bains 
Act II1,—Workgirls’ Institute, Blackburgh 
Act III,—Parlour at ‘‘ The Case is Alt: red” 
Act IV.—The Assembly Rooms at Blackburgh 


‘JOHN DURNFORD, M.P.” 


By Stuart Ogilvie. Produced at the Court 
Theatre, September 5 


personal creation, full 


of touches which no 
one but a_ supreme 
actor could suggest. 


In its way Mr. Good- 
win’s Dick Carewe is as 
memorable as Mr. 
Terry’s Dick Phenyl. 
Mr. Neil O’Brien, Mr. 
F. H. Tyler, Mr. J. R. 
Crauford (Dick’s col- 
leagues) supply finished 
character portraits. 
Mr. Arnold Daly plays 
the “Imp” well, but 
not, I think, as well as 
he might. Miss Con- 
stance Collier is the 
ideal representative of 
the “Firefly.” — Mr. 
Bassett Roe is excellent 
as the Jewish “friend” 
of the ‘‘ Firefly.” 


f Mr. Stuart Ogilvie 
and Mr. Esmond 
could combine forces 
they might do excellent 
work, for while’ Mr. 
Ogilvie has ideas Mr. 
Esmond can put them 
on the stage with the 
actor’s instinct. It is 
precisely the lack of 
this quality that makes 
John Durnford, M.P., 
produced at the Court 
Theatre so dull. Mr. 
Ogilvie’s great quality 
is his intense earnest- 
ness. On this occasion 
he states the problem 
of a husband’s duty to 
his lunatic wife and to 
his political party as 
pitted against his ab- 
sorbing passion for a 
woman who has saved 
his child, but he gets 
quite lost among many 
other issues which he 
insists on raising. Mr. 
Fred Kerr is badly 
suited for the strenuous 
hero, Miss Ellis Jef- 
freys excels herself as 
the Irish girl with the 
hopeless father, and 
who is wooed, won, and 
resigned by Durnford, 
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Miss Mabel Love at the Century Theatre. 


Miss Love, whose picture has been taken by the London Stereoscopic Company, plays the part ot ‘‘The Spirit of Champagne" in The Whirl of the Town, by Gustave 
Kerker and Hugh Morton, the authors of The Belle of New York 
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Mr. Waring as “A Man of his Word.” 


Miss Sybil Carlisle is now taking 


Mr. Herbert Waring, the manager of the Imperial Theatre, plays the title-v6le in A Man of his Word, written by Mr. Boyle Lawrence. 
the place of Miss Hilda Rivers as the heroine. This picture is by Ellis and Walery 
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Miss May Palfrey in “The Night of the Party.” 


Miss May Palfrey is playing the part of the lady who compromised herself in Mr. Weedon Grossmith’s (her husband) play, The Night of the Party, at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, The piece has been such a success that Mr. Grossmith has extended his tenancy, This picture is by Mr. Ellis 
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Madame Fillis, the Equestrienne. 


Madame Elise Fillis is the wife of the circus manager, Mr. Frank Fillis, who organised the excellent show, ‘Savage South Arrica, at Earl’s Court. The Fillises have been 

long in the circus business. Mr, Fillis began his career with the Cookes. Madame Fillis is a native of Madrid, but going to South Airica at the early age of sixteen she 

met her husband, became interested in horses, and learnt the circus art with Mr. Fillis as tutor. She is now one of the finest of riders, though it is only ten years ago 

since her foot first touched a stirrup. Her horse is a Russian and was bought in Paris for £214, but money would not buy him now. Her clever riding and wonderfully 
executed feats of horsemanship are the sensations of Manchester, where the huge exhibition is now located for the season 
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MISS BEATRICE DAY 


[2 spite of the continuance of the campaign 

it is quite cheering to learn that the play 
is flourishing in South Africa. I have re- 
ceived a long letter dated from Bloemfontein, 
August 3, from Mr. Herbert Flemming, who 
is well known in South Africa. 

Before the British occupation theatrical 
companies played at Bloemfontein only for 
three nights on an average and changed the 
bill nightly. In conjunction with Miss 
Beatrice Day, Mr. Flemming played twenty- 
one weeks and in each play for a week—a 
marvellous record—and his popularity is as 
strong, if not stronger, than on his first 
appearance. 

South Africa, which only a very few years 
back held no place in the plans of London play 
managers, has come almost suddenly into a 
very prominent position as an area over a 
great part of which the drama can be cultivated 
with profit. 

, A few years ago and only those that had 
no fear of roughing it—and risking their all 
on the chances of a tour up country and to 
the widely-separated towns on the coast—-ever 
seriously entertained the thought of sending 
a good company in a modern production 
to the Cape. The dull period came to an end 
with the discovery of diamonds and gold in 
the colony and the Transvaal. 

The theatre-going inhabitants of South 
Africa are almost entirely confined to the 
British, Dutch plays and Dutch companies 
are an unknown quantity excepting once a 
year for a season of. three nights, at Cape 
Town, when a play or two written by an 
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This pass was issued when Mr. Flemming took his company out to No. 8 Hospital to entertain nearly 
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THEATRES IN SOUTH 


AFRICA UNDER 
MARTIAL LAW. 


amateur Dutch dramatist are produced by 
Mr. Frank de Jong at the Opera House. 

The conditions surrounding drama _ out 
there are different to those that obtain in our 
provinces—for up to the present, at all events, 
South Africa is regarded in theatrical circles 
as only a remote province—the great difference 
lying in the fact that no manager would think 
of sending a company out on tour there unless 
in a répertoire of plays. Each new com- 
pany sent out is prepared to perform from 
four to eight pieces. In Cape Town a good 
company can occupy the theatre for eight 
weeks, changing the programme each Monday 
night. Before the war a twelve-weeks’ season 
was the usual engagement for a well-prepared 
répertoire company at the Standard Theatre 
in Johannesburg. Kimberley is also a first- 
class or No. 1 town, but Pretoria, Durban, 
East London, Port Elizabeth, and Pieter- 
maritzburg—the last being the worst—cannot 
suppoit a company for more than four weeks, 
changing the bill twice a week. 

Musical plays do much better in South 
Africa than any other class of stage play, 
dramas come next, comedies and farces rank 
third. The expense of touring a musical 
comedy in South Africa averages £700 a week, 
drama will run to £500, comedy £400, 

At the Opera House in Cape Town the 
prices of admission are from 6s. down, the 
stalls being highest.” In the other big towns 
prices are the same. 
exception, there the stalls cost half-a-guinea, 
other parts of the house in proportion. In 
that city evening dress was usual in the stalls ; 
the same custom is observed: at the Opera 
House, Cape Town. 

The best theatres in the principal touring 
towns are equal to those in our provinces and 
the London. suburbs, being fitted with most 
modern improvements. The municipal autho- 
rities are very strict in seeing that every 
precaution“is taken against fire. 

Companies are sent direct from London 
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MR. HERBERT FLEMMING 


and usually open at Cape Town, where the 
first performance of a London play is regarded 


as a South African first-night. In default of 
the author they boo the company if the per- 
formance is not to their liking. The costumes, 
scenery, and properties are all shipped ready 
from London, so that the industry connected 
with play production in South Africa is an 
important item for our costumiers and scene 
painters. 

The members of the companies that go out 
usually receive about a third more than they 
would at home, and their fares are paid each way. 

A. successful piece will play:to from 
£1,000 to £1,400- per week, the latter figure 
being often reached at Cape Town. 

Mr. Frank de Jong, Messrs. Sass and 
Nelson, Mr. Frank Wheeler, and Mr. George 
Edwardes are among the entrepreneurs of 
South Africa. Mr. de Jong owns the Cape Town 
Opera House, he is also managing director of 
a company constructing the new Tivoli Music 
Hall at a cost of £50,000. He is in addition 
lessee of the Standard Theatre, Johannesburg. 
Messrs. Sass and Nelson bring numerous 
companies in the newest plays from London. 
Mr. Frank Wheeler and Mr. George Edwardes 
have joint interest in two 7épzrtoire companies, 
one playing comedy, the other performing 
musical plays from  Daly’s and the Gaiety. 
Almost all the new plays produced this present 
autumn season in London have been secured 
for Africa, and if not already on their way to 
the land of the goldfields are in active pre- 
paration for production there before our 
autumn will have ended. 


TBe MDaurdevitte. 


Lesxee and Manager oe Kee Harry FrirepMax 


MR. HERBERT FLEMMING 


AND 


MISS BEATRICE DAY, 


{N CONJUNCTION WITH THE 


KEIGH-PIERCE COMEDY 60. 
282 PASS, 58% 


The Bearer has permission to return atrect 
Home after the Performance at the Vaudeville 
to-night. 
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A. A. ©. NELSON, Capt, 
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Under martial law everyone must be within doors by 9 p.m., so 


the obtaining of these passes is a great privilege 
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MISS DORA BARTON 
Portrait by Lafayette 


nto the six years of her stage career Miss 
Trevelyan has been able to crowd more 
work than generally falls to the lot of those 
who choose acting for their profession. When 
she was only eleven years of age she also had 
some little experience—in children’s parts— 
but her relatives, not one of whom had ever 
attempted to act, decided that school was a 
better place for the little girl, and so sent her 
to a convent. There she remained until six 
years ago. Her real beginning as an actress 
can therefore only be said to have began 
after she left school. In 1895 she went on 
tour with A Gaiety Girl company, which was 
followed by another in Zhe Gay Parisienne, 
after which she decided to abandon musical 
plays in favour of comedy. In London at the 
Court Theatre she appeared in Trelawny of 
the Wells, and when that huge success from 
the Haymarket, 7he Little Minister, went on 
tour she got the part of Lady Babbie, and 
played it over 600 times. 


Ms Trevelyan took to acting simply 

because she could not resist it. Ifsheis 
not playing she wants to look at others doing 
so. Every sort of play appeals to her. In the 
matter of books, too, her tastes are many. 
Grave and gay, simple and abstract, history 
and fiction, it is all the same to her. Books 
and plays are her amusements. She is a 
quick study, consequently rehearsals come 
easy. She times herself to arrive at the 
theatre half-an-hour before the curtain rises 
as this leaves her ample time to look round 
and prepare to goon. She is now appearing 
as Winifred Tiverton in The Talk of the 
Town at the Strand. When she is play- 
ing in the West-end she lives in central 
London ; when she is resting she drops her 
nom de thédtre and goes to her home in 
Essex. 


Ms Dora Barton and Miss Daisy Thimm 

have each been playing Miss Ellaline 
Terriss’s part in Sweet and Twenty. Miss 
Barton is the daughter of Mrs. Mary Barton, 
the actress, while her father was also a player. 
Miss Barton is a very sympathetic actress and 
was seen to great advantage in The Wilder- 
ness at the St. James’s. Miss Thimm has 
had some experience on tour. She has the 
keen intelligence and quick sympathy which 
carry an actress so far. Her mother is a 
theatrical journalist, and the two may often 
be seen at first nights together. 


MISS ROSE DUPRE 
Portrait by Frank Dickins 


SOME YOUNG 
ACTRESSES. 


MISS DAISY THIMM 
Portrait by Window and Grove 


MISS HILDA TREVELYAN 
Portrait by the London Stereoscopic Co, 
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MISS CAZABON 
Who will appear in Melnotte 


iss Dupré, one of Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s 
colleagues, has been on the stage about 
six years, during which time she has played 
successfully in Germany, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. She created with great success the part 
of Dyveke in Kongen Drdmmer, Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen’s play (Zhe King Dreams) ; 
has appeared in London at the Princess’s 
Theatre in Odette, at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre in Zhe Sorrows of Satan, playing 
Diana Chesney with much success; was 
engaged by Mr. Beerbohm Tree for the part 
of Madge Lovelace in Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones’s Carnac Sahib, and in the provinces 
played Vera Carrin The House of Mystery, 
Arabella in The First Night, Mary Vaughan 
in Called Back, Salome in Dandy Dick, 
Lady Walkover in JZorocco Bound, Lady 
Hermione de Vaux in Zhe White Heather, 
Césarine de Nocé in A Court Scandal, Mrs. 
Grundy in Round.a Tree, Adele in On the 
Move, with Arthur Roberts, &c., and has just 
been chosen by Mr. Pinero to play Lady 
Orreyd in the revival of The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray. 


a[phe beautiful young singer who is about to 

appear under the management of Mr. H. 
A. Lytton in the opera, J7e/notte, as Miss Caza- 
bon became famous under the slightly different 
name of Casaboni. As Casaboni she danced 
herself into fame at the Alhambra, appearing 
as premitre danseuse in many ballets. Perhaps 
her best performance was in The Red Shoes, 
the ballet in which the famous Parisian 
beauty, Emilienne d’Alencon, also appeared. 
But while dancing at the Alhambra she 
became acquainted with Mrs. Walder Wallis, 
the teacher of singing, who discovered that the 
beautiful dancer had a magnificent natural 
voice. Mrs. Wallis made the development of 
this voice her special care, and the result has 
even exceeded all expectations. Lovers of 
dancing will grieve at Casaboni’s abandon- 
ment of that branch of the theatrical art, but 
a combination of operatic singing and dancing 
is impossible. Casaboni is half English and 
half French and looks Spanish. She is dark 
and has a very striking personality. Her 
operatic début takes place at the Coronet 
Theatre on September 30 in the aforesaid 
light opera, A7Ze/no¢te, which has been adapted 
from Bulwer Lytton’s novel by H. C. Shelley, 
a well-known song writer. Mr. H. A. Lytton 
is, of course, the brilliant Savoyard. 
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The 


New Munich Opera House. 


ING last, after quiet but most laborious work, 

the new Munich Opera House—in the 
construction of which the famous Intendant, 
Herr Von Possart, with his artistic and 
practical advisers, determined to build a unique 
thing of its kind in Europe—has not only 
been completed but has opened its doors to 
the first representations. The history of its 
building has been to this extent separate, that 
it has aroused very little curiosity in any of 
the other European capitals, so far as a 
general knowledge of their journalism goes, 
I doubt if one out of ten quite enthusiastic 
opera-goers of England—men to whom Bay- 
reuth has for many years been a sacred name 
and the subject of an inner circle gossip ~ has 
so much as heard, till within the last few days, 
of the Prinz-Regenten Theatre; and yet by 
its building it is impossible to resist the con- 
clusion that it has come to extinguish the 
glories of Bay- 
reuth, and that 
it is destined to 
rank as perhaps 
the greatest 
Wagnerian 
opera house in 
Europe. Of 
course one is not 
so foolish as to 
forget such noble 
houses as those’ 
of Vienna, Paris, 
and other towns; 
but these houses, 
and particularly 
that of Paris, 
belong empha- 
tically toan 
earlier genera- 
tion of empirical 
knowledge and 
cannot claim to 
possess the 
amazing and all- 
sufficing scien- 
tific | improve- 
ments, or the 
scientific em- 
ployment of 
enormous elec- 
trical forces, 
which distin- 
guish the new 
theatre. Itis not 
that one would be other than level-headed in 
an account of this magnificent theatre; the 
time may, and of course it most likely will, 
come when its glories will be surpassed by the 
newer glories of some other theatre rejoicing 
in the application of still unknown scientific 
laws. The point is that the new Munich 
theatre has reached so far the topmost rank in 
the development of operatic playhouses. 

It had been, as everybody knows, Wag- 
ner’s intention, did circumstances permit, to 
build his ideal theatre in Munich, and, as 
I have understood, upon one of the islands 
around which two arms of the Isar flow. 
The story, the sordid story, of how through 
jealousy that ambition was thwarted is a 
matter of common knowledge, and Bayreuth 
was, of course, the result. To rectify, from 
Munich’s later point of view, this deplorable 
result, to turn the wheel back, and by some 


overflowing excellence to show the capabilities 
of Munich, was surely the fine aim and 
endeavour of the man responsible for the 
being and activities of the new theatre. It is 
true that the other night, on the occasion of 
an opening ceremonial in connection with the 
theatre, Herr Von Possart, with the greatest 
delicacy and with the generosity which always 
distinguishes him, did not so much disavow 
as sweep the thought aside as an impossibility 
that there could even be an implicit rivalry 
between the two houses. That he should 
have thought it necessary in any way even to 
mention Bayreuth, however diplomatically, 
proved that the thought was abroad and that 
it was impossible to avoid a reference to it. 
Moreover, under the circumstances, all the 
disclaimers of all the greatest diplomats of the 
world would not alter the facts, as they are 
viewed by the public, one iota. 


THE NEW PRINCE REGENT THEATRE AT MUNICH 


Those who have known the old Munich 
Hof-Theatre will remember that it stands 
practically in the centre of what they will 
recognise as the fashionable quarter of the 
town. For years, however, there has been 
growing a new town (built in the manner of 
white stone palaces) which extends out and 
out to the river and even over the bridges to 
the more hilly part of the suburbs. It is 
beyond this on a tableland that the new 
theatre stands. At present it is practically 
unsurrounded by any buildings, although I 
grieve to say that there is every appearance 
of its. being finally locked in by the hand of 
the builder. This, however, concerns the 
more or less sentimental point of: view of the 
appearance which it makes to the approach- 
ing public. It can only be hoped that the 
buildings which are destined to surround the 
waste land near by will not, in spite of thei: 
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probable large appearance,; which one can 
guess at frcm those buildings already erected 
near, generate into the rank of slum palaces, 
which are too often the note of the new 
suburbs that grow around continental cities. 


_ The appearances of the new theatre are ad- 


mirable in their combining elements ; and the 
grandiose approach, together with. the Greek 
blending of circle and line in the atrium and 
body of the structure, sets one on tip-toe with 
expectation. It is built entirely of white stone, 
of which the quality and colour may look to 
be preserved for many years in a town where 
white can without difficulty be retained even 
in open places. On entering you find yourself 
in a circular foyer, leading on either side 
directly into the theatre, the higher tiers 
ascending externally by natural galleries. The 
interior is planned exactly on the Bayreuth 
model, that is to say, from the level; rows of 
stalls sweep up- 
wards to a series 
of loggie which 
line the back of 
the interior. 
There are noside 
boxes, no side 
galleries, no side 
seats ofanykind; 
and in theory, 
always granting 
that a giant is 
not sitting in 
front of you, 
every seat hasa 
complete view of 
the stage. The 
orchestra is 
sunk, as in the 
case of Bay- 
reuth, to a well 
of many feet in 
depth. The 
stage is an enor- 
mous one; 
standing, as I 
have done, at 
the extreme 
back, the large 
inner spaces of 
the theatre seem 
to grow quite 
diminutive. 
Everything in 
the way of 
scenic mounting under these favourable cir- 
cumstances of space can be docketed and 
prepared ready for use at a moment's notice, 
while the force used for the movement of all 
the complicated stage machinery is invariably 
electricity. 

‘The system of lighting, again, is on the most 
elaborate scale ; no detail that the minutest 
ingenuity could think of has been overlooked, 
with a result that any light effect that can be 
conceived may be put upon the stage with the 
greatest ease. 

Here, then, with this final illustration, is an 
attempt to sketch out some general idea of 
the work which has been involved in the 
adventure, surely to be crowned with success, 
to build a theatre which shall for many a 
long day to come be reckoned as far and 
away the noblest opera house in Europe. 

VERNON. BLACKBURN. 
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Father Dolling’s Floating Home for London Waifs. 


WANN Wi At 


YACHT AT HAYLING ISLAND IN WHICH. THE GIRLS SLEEP 


WHERE THE GIRLS SLEEP ON THE YACHT—THEIR KIT BAGS THE ORDERLIES GIVE THE LITTLE ONES THEIR MORNING 
HANG FROM THE SIDES BATH IN THE TENT ASHORE 


BREAKFAST IN ONE OF THE TENTS ASHORE 


Miss Dolling, sister of the Rev. R. R. Dolling, is helping to satisfy the healthy country appetites which so soon develop at the seaside camp. 
These pictures and those on the opposite page are by Cribb of Southsea 
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A Seaside Camp for East-end Waifs and Strays. 


4 )n the shore of Hayling Island facing the 

mainland, with the two small towns of 
Havant and Emsworth nestling to the north, 
stands the camp which Father Dolling, the 
vicar of St. Saviour’s, has organised for the 
girl waifs and strays of his parish. The piece 
of ground which Mr. Dolling has selected and 
hopes to be able to retain for many a year is 
an ideal spot. It is bounded on the west by 
the main road from North to South Hayling 
and on all other sides by the sea, which on 
the south somewhat resembles the proportions 
of a dyke. 

In the centre is the large marquee in which 
the children “ mess,” for the entire organisation 
is on military principles from the scarlet of 
the children’s blouses to the bugle-like blow 
of a whistle by the teachers in charge of them. 
When the weather is unpropitious the girls 
are allowed to play in the tent after meals are 
over and all is cleared up, a duty which is 
equally imposed upon everyone. The cleansing 


PLAY-TIME AT THE CAMP 


The teachers are seen taking part in the games 


of body, cooking utensils, and plates and 
dishes is carried on in an improvised lavatory 
constructed out of the remains of an old rail- 
way carriage, while close by is the kitchen 
apparatus and the zinc-roofed larder, &c. 

A yacht is moored alongside the bank on 
the eastern side of the camp, and in this are 
placed the beds in which the sixty odd children 
sleep—some ranged in horizontal rows on 
the floor and others raised slightly higher 
like berths on board ship. Again there is the 
all-predominant red—red blankets, red cover- 
lets, red counterpanes, red everything; in 
fact, the sleeping apartment is a perfect study 
in scarlet—and cleanliness. 

At 7 a.m. sounds the vévez//e and every- 
one rises, and while the morning ablutions 
are proceeding the “orderlies” see that the 
beds are properly aired and made. Each 
girl has to see that everything is properly 
restored to her kit bag. Then comes break- 
fast. after which a start is made for the 


church, the morning 
being always attended. 

Games, paddling,. or any form, of recrea- 
tion*considered correct by the ladies are then 
indulged in, and at 12.30, dinner, a hearty 
meal. A walk, too, before or after tea is the 
general rule. 

One might have thought that the inhabi- 
tants would object to this invasion, but not 
so. All the ladies and teachers are loud in 
their praises of the kindness of the local folk. 
One farmer even went so far as to invite the 
whole crowd to a picnic on his land, and 
filled the pockets of the youngsters on parting 
with plums and apples. 

Go, then, ye who are incredulous, and see 
the effect of the southern sun upon the faces 
of the pallid little people of Poplar. Go 
and compare the healthy, happy children 
rushing about in unstockinged feet with 
those who are less fortunate in this great 
metropolis of ours. 


service at 9.30 a.m. 


PADDLING 


IN THE HEAT OF THE DAY 
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GOING ON BOARD TO BED 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A JAPANESE DOLL. By Henry Mayer. 


I.—Ting-a-ling was a doll, her father was Chung-wah, II.—Chung-wah had two beautiful daughters, Yum-yum, the eldest, embroidered 
a maker of toys Ting-a-ling a gown 


III,—Ah-kymo, the great Chung-wah’s second daughter, could sing and dance, IV.—All the Japanese spaniels became jealous of Ting-a-ling. They barked at her, 
so Ting-a-ling was taught but Ting-a-ling only smiled wisely 


_— 
VI.—One night after hearing one of the mandarin’s stories Ting-a-ling dreamt that she 
was climbing up a big sunflower. When she tried to touch the great flower 
it was not a flower at all, but the great Japanese sun 


V.—When winter came Ting-a-ling was put in the toy-maker's shop window next to 
a toy mandarin, He told her such wonderful stories that she longed 
to get a peep at the wide world 


ra 
Misr 423 

VII.—Another night she dreamt that a big butterfly beckoned to her with its antenna, VIII.—A snowman from over the road tried to cheer up Ting-a-ling when she looked 
so she seated herself on its back and soon began to fly through the air. They sad. He advised her not to wander from her home where she was quite 


went so far that Ting-a-ling found that the moon was only a big paper lantern safe from athaw. Ting-a-ling was very indignant 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A JAPANESE DOLL. By Henry Mayer. 


1X.—One day Ting-a-ling was left alone in the garden and one of the malicious X.—Yum-yum, who had embroidered Ting-a-ling’s dress, overheard the pansies 
little dogs dropped a looped string over her shoulders, A balloon was saying, ‘‘We saw her go.” She looked down and saw that they 
attached to the string and soon Ting-a-ling was rising high in the air had screwed up their faces and were crying 


“XI.—As Ting-a-ling kept on flying she suddenly heard a flap of wings, and then XII.—“ Dear me!” said Ting-a-ling as she took a seat rather suddenly in the middle of 
her balloon went off with a loud bang. The stork said, ‘I beg your a pond; but before she had time to sink the stork picked her up with his great bill 
pardon,” but Ting-a-ling only thought of where she would fall and flew off with her. The frogs were very disturbed at her sudden appear. nc+ 


“XIII.—Mother Stork was very surprised when Mr. Stork suddenly dropped Ting-a- XIV.—Then Mr. Stork flew off with Ting-a-ling until they came to a great desert of 
ling into the middle of their nest on some chimney pots in the middle of a German sand. She asked the stork who the great lady was. ‘“ That is the sphinx,” 
town. Ting-a-ling looked out of the nest while her clothes were drying said he. “The sands have risen all round her but they can’t bury her” 


a 


XV.—At last ‘Ting-a-ling asked Mr. Stork if he were not feeling a little tired XVI.—Coming to a palm tree Mr. Stork sat on the top, Two little niggers were 


. < fe ast land d Ting-a-ling on its playing tennis just below, and a lion was not far off. Mr. Stork kept 
= Mace aerhareutnell ae oricaratarted of ata steady, pace the lion off till dark, and Ting-a-ling amused the blackamoors 
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CITY OF WINCHESTER 


2 


THE DEAN OF 


“MR. MELVILLE PORTAL 


WINCHESTER 


W. T. Green 


WHERE LORD NORTHBROOK LIVES 
Stratton Park, Winchester 


[ene Alfred millenary cele- 

brations at the ancient 
city. of ‘Winchester lend 
more than the usual interest 
to the notable people who 
reside there. 

Lord Northbrook is lord 
lieutenant of the county and 
high steward of the city of 
Winchester. He was born 
in 1826 and comes of a 
family that has added four 
titles to the British peerage. 
These are the peerages of 
Ashburton, conferred in 
1835 on Alexander Baring ; 
of Northbrook, bestowed 
upon Thomas Baring in 
1866 ; of Revelstoke, created 
in 1885; and finally of 
Cromer, the title taken by 
Sir Evelyn Baring when he 
was raised to the peerage 
in 1892. Lord Northbrook’s 


long and busy life—he has been Under Secretary-for India twice, 
Under: Secretary for War on two occasions, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and Chancellor of the Exchequer—still leaves him with 
remarkable vigour unusual in one of such advanced age. His 
remarkable clearness of intellect is constantly shown by his close grip 
of county matters, in which as chairman of the County Council he 


takes a deep and per- 
sonal interest. 

The Dean of 
Winchester is not 
only ‘by virtue of his 
ecclesiastical) rank 
but also by natural 
qualifications fitted 
for the part of the 
head of the cathedral 
body and leader of 
Winchester society. 
A divine of great 
erudition and pleasing 
manners, Dean Ste- 
phens is among the 
most. active of the 
citizens in works of 
practical benefit and 
utility. Born in 1839 
he was educated at 
Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, and has held 
appointments as lec- 


turer at Chichester Theolo- 
gical College and Chichester 
Cathedral. He is the author 
of many theological works 
and memoirs, and with the 
Rev. W. Hunt prepared a 
voluminous new history of 
the Church of England a 
few years ago. Another 
book from his pen is now 
in the press. Dean Stephens 
finds his recreation in cycling; 
and his presence in the city 
streets, but more particularly 
on the outlying country 
roads, on his bicycle is one 
to which the inhabitants of 
Winchester have long grown 
accustomed. 

Mr. Melville Portal 
is the leading representative 
of the well-known Hamp- 
shire family of that name, 
and resides at the family 
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CITY OF WINCHESTER 


Lafayetie 


LORD NORTHBROOK 


Bassano 


MR. ALFRED BOWKER, Mayor 


seat at Laverstoke. Mr. Melville Portal, who was born in 1819, has 
devoted the best portion of his long and active life to public and 
county business. He represented the northern division of the county 
in Parliament for eight years, has discharged the duties of high sheriff 
of the county, and for twenty-two years has held the responsible post 
of chairman of quarter sessions with distinguished ability. His interest 


WHERE THE DEAN OF WINCHESTER LIVES 


The beautiful old deanery adjoining Winchester Cathedral, the central tower of which appears 
in this picture 
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in the city of Win- 
chester has always 
been keenly  dis- 
played, and it was 
under his personal 


‘direction that the 


recent restoration of 
the great hall of 
Winchester Castle 
was carried out. 

The Mayor (Mr. 
Alfred Bowker) is a 
public - spirited and 
a most popular occu- 
pant of the civic chair 
of the city, though 
one of the youngest 
mayors in the king- 
dom.. To Mr. Bow- 
ker’s persistent energy 
the statue of King 
Alfred to be unveiled 
this week is to a 
great extent due. 
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Paris Salon Pictures at the Continental Gallery. 


“RETURN FROM THE TIGER HUNT, COCHIN CHINA.” BY GUSTAVE SURAND 


ELT Ae 7 


“SHAKE HANDS.” BY G. WERTHEIMER 
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MY MANTELPIECE. By Theodore Andreas Cooke. 


t is round his hearthstone still that a man 
gathers the /ares and penates he loves 
best, and above it that he groups the trifles 
he most cares for, even if their modern rest- 
ing place is known by a less romantic name. 
The innate malignity of some things material 
was a discovery that was made in Europe’s 
youth, 
learn that the charm of pleasant memories is 
not confined either to the companions who 
share our own brief span of life or to that 
subtle and imperishable essence of their being 
which the genius of a few has made im- 
mortal, for the appreciative instincts of 
mankind have increased at a ratio of speed 
which is ‘igher than the mere lapse of cen- 
turie.. 


It has remained for later days to 


That fine-spun web, impalpable yet 
golden, which we call the association of ideas 
swings forward into light out of the primal 
ages of a shadowy past, and it is threaded to 
and fro with the commingled hues of many a 
civilisation, many a century, and a few indi- 
vidual lives, So, when I look upon that 
grave, untroubled countenance which is set 
in the midst, above my hearth, my thoughts 
wing back into the splendour and the sun- 
light of old Nile ; into the massive temples 
where the priests of ancient Egypt wor- 
shipped, and sacrificed, and ruled ; into the 
rock-hewn palaces of a long-forgotten dynasty 
of kings. On either side is a small statuette, 
one glazed with azure blue, the other of an 
exquisite dull turquoise, and each is stone 
cold to the touch. These are the “ ushabtieu ” 
of the Egyptian dead. At once the dead 
man’s “double,” his companion in the grave, 
the guarantor of immortality, each carefully 
carved little figure 
cloths, with fists tightly clenched across his 
breast, holding the spade and mattock where- 


wathed in mummy- 


Gloria tam parvi non est obscura sigilli, 
Istius pueri Brutus amator erat 


with to till Elysian fields for the departed. I 
often wonder if their task was done before 
they saw the light again after so many years 
of unavailing darkness. 

With what a different touch the art of living, 
laughter-loving Hellas wrought the clay of 
Greece ! women’s 
figures next upon my shelf of marble. That 
on the left is Victory holding her wreath of 
bays against her knee. She came from Cyme 
close to Myrina, and she is post-Alexandrine, 


There are two seated 


so you see at once in her the more voluptuous 
taste of later Western Asia, a very different 
imagination from that strong and white- 
winged angel of conquest who springs upon 
the trireme’s prow at Samothrace. The 
other is a quiet little lady of an older age 
wrapped in her cloak and telling you in 
softly-falling syllables that neither Athens 
only nor the Periclean age alone was Hellas. 
And she has taught me that the Greek I 
love is not the lady of the text books but a 
girl from Tanagra whom the gods send some- 
times still into the street of Arles or to the 
silent oliveyards and valleys of the southern 
Rhone, 

She lived the life of the Englishwoman 
of the last century, a life of many simple 
pleasures and of constant household duty, 
varied only by religious festivals and do- 
She 
hat with a quaint peak when she moved 


mestic anniversaries. wore a straw 
abroad, and carried a palmleaf fan as daintily 
as any beauty of to-day’s Madrid. She loved 
to gossip on a sofa or to tell her little secrets 
to a friend upon a tomb ; and often she took 
her pet doves on her shoulder for a walk 
along the shady garden paths. Her beauty is 
a very reticent charm, perhaps because she 
knew a passionate love of beauty that none 
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else have known again. She even danced 
with an intimate grace that had more of 
mystery than madness, more of rhythmical 
proportion than mere skill. A little further 
to the right is my “Veiled 


perhaps my favourite of all, for she is 


Dancer,” 


one of the rare examples found at Athens, 
where they preferred vases for their votive 
offerings. Her discoverer, Auguste Titeux, 
paid for his treasure with his life, for he died 
of the chill he caught when excavating the 
trench that held this little lady by the Pro- 
pylzea on the Acropolis ; but before he died 
he gave her to Cavelier, the sculptor. She is 
carved dancing that veiled dance to Pan 
which was the solemn ceremony of each early 
winter, and it was no doubt to his shrine that 
this statuette was dedicated, as were so many 
similar votive offerings to Eros, Psyche, 
Dionysus, Aphrodite, Artemis, 

At each end of my little row of statuettes 
is the modern Frenchman’s dream of Tanagra. 
On the right the classical Parisienne bends 
her soft shoulders against the sudden blast ; 
on the left a “veiled dancer” of the 
nineteenth century swings back her lovely 
figure to the very verge of balance. The 
reticence has gone. But there is loveliness 
and grace, and an audacious seizure of the 
momentary charm that is the Frenchman’s 
gift to us. 

And now you have been presented to 
some of the best of my /ararza. They can 
bring me memories from the days of Israel’s 
Pharaoh down to the studios of Montmartre, 
and they stand, unchanging and imperish- 
able, before the sifting mirror that reflects 
to-day’s phantasmagoria. 
kindly and they wish you well. 
myself alone they love. 


They greet you 
But it is 
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Elliott & Fry 
SEPTEMBER 18—THE DUKE OF LEEDS 


he Duke of Leeas, who succeeded to the 
title in 1895, is married to a sister of 

the Earl of Durham. He was M.P. for 
Lambeth from 1887-95 and was appointed 
Treasurer to her late Majesty’s house- 
hold in the latter year. Lord Algernon 
Lennox is the son of the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon. His wife is a sister of Lady 
Warwick. He was formerly in the Grena- 
dier Guards, and was aide-de-camp to the 
Duke of Cambridge from 1883-95. Lady 
Aileen Roberts is the elder daughter of the 
great general. By a special provision her 
father’s title, there being no male heir, will 
descend to her on his death. The Duke of 
Cumberland is the son of the 2nd Duke, 
who reigned as King of Hanover from 1851- 
66, when the Prussian Government deprived 
him of his throne and annexed his territory. 
The Duke, who is a near kinsman of our own 
Royal Family, was born in 1845 and succeeded 
to the title in 1878. He is a general in the 
British Army. The Lari of Chichester, who 


Russell 
SEPTEMBER 19—LORD ALGERNON LENNOX 


SEPTEMBER 21—THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND 


Chancellor 


SEPTEMBER 20—LADY AILEEN ROBERTS 


is a descendant through a female ancestor of 
Oliver Cromwell, was educated at Harrow and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He is the land- 
lord of 13,000 acres of land and owns, among. 
other Cromwell relics, the Protector’s pocket 
Bible in four volumes as well as portraits of 
Cromwell’s mother and daughter. He sat as. 
Liberal member for Lewes from 1865-74, and 
is a deputy lieutenant for Sussex. One of his 
sisters married the 6th Earl of Darnley. Lord 
Abercromby is a direct descendant of the 
famous general, Sir Ralph Abercromby, who- 
drove the French army from Egypt in 18or. 
He owns some 16,000 acres and has a house 
in Grosvenor Street. Lord Abercromby is. 
married to the sister of the present Earl of 
Camperdown, whose great ancestor was as 
famous as a Sailor as General Abercromby 
was asa soldier. Jr. S. R. Crockett is one 
of the most widely-read novelists of the 
present day. He entered the Free Church of. 
Scotland in 1886 and was minister of Penicuik 
for some years before he became a writer. 


Elliott & Fry 
SEPTEMBER 22—LORD CHICHESTER 


Russell 
SEPTEMBER 23—LORD ABERCROMBY 
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Russell 
SEPTEMBER 24—MR. S. R. CROCKETF 
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A COMEDIETTA, 


By Mary Costello. 


CHARACTERS. 


Mrs. Teddy Grosvenor. 
Miss Kitty Clarke. 
Captain Head, R.H.A. 


SCENE: Waiting-room at Upperton Junction. 
Plain table with newspapers and_ railway 
guides; bells from outside. Enter Maud (Mrs. 
Grosvenor) and Kitty carrying dressing bags. 


Maup: What did he say? Thirty-five 
‘minutes before our train starts? Oh dear, 
how tiresome. 

Kitty ; Cheerful sanctuary to wait in, 
isn’t it? And I suppose that husband of 
yours, Maud, won’t turn up till the bell is 
ringing. 

MAUuD (taking seat R. of table): Trust 
him. Never knew such a man as Ted for 
shaving trains—and shirking the luggage. 

Kirty : I’m going to have a look at the 
bookstall, get weighed, or something to pass 
the time. 

Maup: All right, dear, you'll find me 


here. I’m a bit done after the dance last 
night. (Zxit Kirty. Whistle of departing 
train. Enter CAPTAIN HEAD carrying rig 


and gun Case.) 

CAPTAIN. HEAD : Missed it by one minute 
—my usual luck. (Speaking off) When is 
the next, porter? Oh, four fifteen. Well, it 
might be worse. 

MAupD (aside) :-How awftlly like Charlie 
Head. Can it be he? 

CAPTAIN. HEAD (aside): Jove! what a 
pretty girl, and so like someone I know; 
uncommonly like—— It’s one of the 
Urquhart Greenes, I do believe (advances 
with his hand to his hat, then backs 
hurriedly), No, it isn’t ! 

MAUD (aside): It is that horrid Charlie 
Head ! 

CAPTAIN HEAD (astde): Why—why of 
course, that little Gaiety girl I took to Good- 
wood; I am in luck (advances effusively, 
aloud to MAUD). I-say, this is. rippin’ don’t 
y’ know: (Stops, taken aback, as she half rises 
and turns away. Aside), Well, ’mdashed 
—I swear I know her though—girl I’ve 
danced with, flirted with, scores of times. 

MAUwD (aséde): Shall I cut him? I don’t 
know. 

CAPTAIN HEAD (aside): But where, 
where—and. when? That's the plague of 
crossing the Red Sea six times in as many 
years. Qne’s brains get into a sort of pulp, 
so that names, : faces, loves, hates, deaths, 
births, marriages, all get muddled up. 

MAuD (aside): Same old smile, same old 
collar, eye-glass and all ! 

CAPTAIN HEAD (aside): There’s a twinkle 
in her eye that betrays she does know me 
and would rather like—hum, yes, | suppose 
Vd better give her a lead (gets behind her 
chair and tries ad. lib. to attract her atten- 
tion. She looks up with a half smile of 
recognition, then turns very primly away). 
There! I was sure of it—she does know me 
but won’t own up through conventional 
cussedness ; too great a compliment to re- 
member me after so long. Such rot ! and 
women think we respect them for tricks like 
that ! 

MAuD (aside): Wonder what he'll do 
next! This is rather fun. 

CAPTAIN HEAD (aside) : She is wonderfully 
improved, and doesn’t look a day over two 
and twenty. Simla; it might be Simla ! 

MAubD (aszde): I do believe he only half 
recognises’: me! Oh dear, doesn’t it bring 
back the old, old times! (A ¢er KITTY.) 

Kirty: Punch, Truth, or the Tatler, 
Maud? (HEAD goes to door and exit lin- 
geringly.) 

Maupb (pointing to luggage): Kitty, 
Kitty, you’d never guess who they belong to. 


A man we used to have such fun with, Charlie 

Head ; don’t you remember “ Collared Head” 

of the old Southsea days ? A horrid man. 

i Artery: Of course. Lily’s admirer, wasn’t 
e! 

MAuD: Yes; poor Lil saw poetry in the 
collars and mamma had atlot of tesuble with 
her. He hadn’t sixpence, you know. 

Kitty: Well, he was pleased to revive 
the acquaintance ? 

MaAupD: Haven’t given him the chance 
yet, and don’t know that I will. 

Kitty : Why not, dear, why not ? 

MaupbD: Oh! he behaved shockingly to 
Lil. Next door to cut her when they met in 
Scotland, just five months after that awful 
flirtation. Oh men ave—— 

KITTY (w7th expression): Aren't they? 
Collared Head ! wait, wasn’t that the crea- 
ture who sent the Christmas card with the 
original verses ? 

MaupD: Yes, yes; that the boys got hold 
of when they came home for the holidays ! 
The life they led poor Lil. Bertie set it to 
music with a wonderful thrill on the last line: 
“Lovely Lilian Tempest Tait,’ don’t you 
remember ? 

Kirty » Of course... How’s this ? It went : 
“© cruel fate” and something or other, then 
“too late.” 

MAUD (reciting melodramatically) :— 

O hapless lot! O cruel fate ! 

Into my life thou’rt come too late. 
(both girls concluding with a burst of 
laughter) ; 

Lovely Lilian Tempest -Tait. 

Kitty: You weren’t married inen, were 
you ? 

MaupD: That was the year that fate, in 
the form of Ted Grosvenor, first dawned on 
my horizon. We were actually four Miss 
Tempest Taits all going out together that 
season—Eleanor, Lilian, Madge, and myself. 

Kitty (aside): Wonder if she knows they 
were called Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America. (CAPTAIN HEAv appears at door.) 
Here he’s back. Oh do acknowledge him 
for the joke of the thing. 

MAUD (¢mpetuously) : Tell you what, [ll 
pay him off for Lil. I’ll make him sit up, the 
little wretch! (Ezter HEAD.) Slip back in 
a few minutes.. (Exit Kitty.) (Aside.) I 
think I have Lil’s photo. (Ofens dressing 
bag and searches during HEAD’S speech.) 

CAPTAIN HEAD (aside L. F.): No use. 
For the life of me I can’t hit on her name 
nor where we loved. But it was somewhere. 
Yes, I’ve loved that little girl somewhere 
awfully ; it zsexasperating. 1 #zws¢ make her 
acknowledge me. _ She can’t well take me for 
a bounder, I’ll be hanged if she can. Besides 
she knows that I know that she knows me 
perfectly. Here goes (takes chair at opposite 
side of table—by-play to attracts MAUD’S 
attention. With faces averted they put 
out their hands for the same newspaper, 
wt tears, they wheel round, burst out 
laughing, and greet each other across 
table), 

Maup (/aughing): wasn’t sure you 
would remember me you know. 

CAPTAIN HEAD: Remember you, as if I 
could possibly forget. 

Maup: Oh, but it does seem ages to 
look back, doesn’t it ? : 

CAPTAIN HEAD: Only yesterday, now 
that I hear you speak; you—you haven’t 
changed in the least. 

MAupD : Of course you must say that (she 
gigglesinanembarrassed manner and begin 
unbuttoning her glove; he watches her, 
laughing inanely). 

CAPTAIN HEAD (aszde): Wish she’d say 
something. It’s her turn now. 

MAuD (aside): He does xot know me. 
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CAPTAIN HEAD: No, not in the least. 
I—I can’t tell you what I felt when I saw you 
sitting there, I—I had been thinking of you 
only this morning, don’t y’ know, and then 
to come on you suddenly. 

MaubD: This morning? Yes, that was 
strange. I—I have often thought of you since, 
Captain Head, but not this morning — no 
(loosening her boa and throwing it on 
table). \t’s—it’s getting rather hot. 

CAPTAIN HEAD (voludbly): Yes, awfully 
close for the season, isn’t it? But what a 
wretched summer we’ve had on the whole, 
hadn’t we? So cold and sunless and scarcely 
one day in June or July, in fact I may say the 
beginning of August, that one could call a 
summer’s day, don’t y’ know, so unlike—— 

Maupb: | know. So unlike that dear old 
summer of long ago. Are there any such 
summers now ? 

CAPTAIN HEAD (sentimentally): Ah ! no 
—no. ‘ 
Maup: You remember the night we 
walked home from the Molesworths ? 

CAPTAIN HEAD (aside): The 
worths ? Who the deuce are they ? 
Shall | ever forget it ? 

MAuD (leaning towards him): Tell me, 
what did you do after that night, not the 
Molesworth one, the night when mamma and 
Stanley found us?) Oh, you know. 

CAPTAIN HEAD (aszde): If I only did. 
(Aloud.) Don’t ask me, at least not now. 

MaupD (aside): 1 should think not. 
(Aloud.) Nonsense, I don’t believe you 
cared a straw. 

CAPTAIN HEAD | (touching her hand): 
Well, | didn’t then. 

Maup : How funny. you are. How. little 
changed. There! don’t be silly ; you know 
what I mean, besides—besides (they both sigh) 
Captain Head, why don’t you ask about them 
all? Don’t you want to know ? 

CAPTAIN HEAD (aszde): Themall !. They 
must be a large family! This zy, the tightest 
place I’ve ever been in. (Aloud.) Yes, yes, 
of course I want to know, but—but—just at 
first, don’t y’ know, ’twas enough to —to 
see you. 

MAupD: I supposed you were awfully sur- 
prised when you heard about Sylvia, almost 
as surprised as we were ? 

CAPTAIN HEAD (aside): Sylvia! Sylvia, 
who is she? (A/lowd.) 1 must say 1 was 
rather taken aback. 

MAuD (aside): ‘That’s rather surprising, 
for I haven’t an idea myself who Sylvia is. 
(Aloud.) The way she used to go on about 
widowers and High Church parsons ! 

CAPTAIN HEAD: Rather overdid it, I 
always thought. 

MAuD: You met him, of course. He was 
there the day I sprained my ankle, wasn’t he ? 

CAPTAIN HEAD: Let me see, I’ll tell you 
in a. minute (¢hizhks). No, he was not—no, 
certainly not. 

Maup: And my impression is that he 
was. (Eagerly.) Yes, yes, of course. Don’t 
you remember the clubhouse and Billy and 
the bag of Naples -biscuits? How we all 
tried in turn to- punish him and couldn’t ! 
Dear, dear old Bill ! 

CAPTAIN. HEAD (aside): Billy—schoolboy 
brother, of course. (A/owd.) To be sure I do, 
and my failure was the worst of the lot. But 
who could round on such a jolly little scamp. 
I hope he is doing well. 

MAUD (sharply): Who ? 

CAPTAIN HEAD (nervously): Why—a— 
Billy. 

Maup: Oh! Captain Head (buries her 
Jace in her hands). 

CAPTAIN HEAD (6rvokenly): I beg your 
pardon . . . I—I didn’t know what I was 
SAYING! ay si) CONG, Yuen ears 


Moles- 
(Aloud.) 
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MAUD (sobbing): You came to see the 
poor darling before the end. 

CAPTAIN HEAD: Do try to forgive me, 
please—please. (Aszde.) Hanged if I can 
remember any schoolboy’s death bed ! 

MAuD (aside, delightedly): I never had 
such atime. Oh! why isn’t Kitty here ? 

CAPTAIN HEAD (aside): Vl bolt. It’s too 
horrible (v7szng). 

MAUD (tragically): They wanted me to 
make a muff of him, but I couldn’t. 


CAPTAIN HEAD: Eh! What? A muff 
of—of—— 
Maup: Billy; yes, he had such an 


exquisite coat, you know. 

CAPTAIN HEAD (aside): A dog! not a 
brother. And I’m in a Turkish bath over it. 
Confound the cur! (A/oud.) You were per- 
fectly right; the suggestion was ghastly. I 
don’t know how people can 

Maup: Nor I. Even his photo I couldn’t 
bear for months after. By the bye, you never 
sent me those photos after all—never, never, 
never ! 

CAPTAIN HEAD: The compact was that 
yours was to reach me first. You had four of 
mine already. 

MauD: Four? Nothing of the kind—oh, 
well, if you count that thing in the group. 

CAPTAIN HEAD: I waited for days and 


weeks. I couldn’t at first sit down to break- 
fast till the post was in. You’ve no idea how 
I 


Maup: It wasmamma ; she wouldn’t hear 
of it. 

CapTAIN HEAD: Thus lives are wrecked, 
hopes crushed to the dust ! 

Maup: Oh, hush! hush! (fazse). You 
may call me by the old name once—just once. 

CAPTAIN HEAD: I may call?  (Aséde.) 
Oh lord ! 

Maup (aside): I have him; I have him 
now. (Aloud, tenderly.) Yes, call me—call 
me by it—Charlie ! 

CAPTAIN HEAD (backing towards door) : 
I won’t. I couldn’t ! not justonce. (Making 
a grab at his bag.) It—it would have to be 
always. To you it was child’s play, but to 
me—— 

MAUD (stopping him deliberately): Non- 
sense! You won’t fool me again; I heard 
what you said of me to those girls at Alder- 
shot. 

CAPTAIN HEAD (dropping his bag): It’s 
false. I never said it at all. Who told you. 
Who ? 

MaupD : That’s no business of yours. 

CAPTAIN HEAD (fotly): And I say it is. 
I must know. (Ex¢er KITTY.) 

MaupD : Hush, here comes my friend. 

CapTAIN HFAD: Get her away for 
heaven’s sake. This terrible calumny must 
be cleared up. 

MAUD ( fresenting KITTY): Kitty, this is 
an old friend of mine, Captain Head, I think 
you met him once or twice long ago. 

Kitty: I’ve had the pleasure. 
bow.) } 

CAPTAIN HEAD (aside): More than I’ve 
had. It’s too disgusting. (He goes back L. 
picks up his bag, rugs, &¢., and settles 
them.) 

MAUD (R. in stage whisper): Oh! I’m 
having a perfectly lovely time! He hasn’t 
an idea yet who I am, and we have been 
flirting, quarrelling, talking over people that I 
invent—that I zzvenz, my dear, as | go along. 
(They laugh.) Kitty, did you ever hear of 
Sylvia and her parson, Billy and the Moles- 
worths? He! he! he! 

Kitty: Do you mean to say that he 
doesn’t even remember you? Nonsense. 

Maup: No! no! But he remembers his 
love-making with Lil in a shadowy sort of 
way, and as I’m rather like her I suppose 
he 


(They 


Kitty: Like! youre her living image. 
Of course he fancies it was you. Oh! what 
fun. 

MaupD : You shan’t miss another word of 
it, dear, I’m not done with him yet. (Resumes 
her seat, KITTY standing behind her.) Kitty, 
I think I’ll spring us—the Tempest Taits—on 
him now. (Adoud.) Captain Head! (He 
returns to L. of table.) I have no secrets 
from my friend. She knows all about our— 
about that time long ago, and she thinks that 


I should give you every opportunity of 
clearing yourself. 

CaPTAIN HEAD (bowing to KITTY) : Thank 
you very much, Miss A—a—a (coughs). 

MaAupD: The person who told me was one 
of those girls—What’s the name—Oh don’t 
you know !—who had the white house oppo- 
site Southsea pier with the lovely garden ! 
—There ! I'll forget my own name next. 

CAPTAIN HEAD (vapturously receiving 
the first gleam): What—Yes, | know who 
you mean—lI see daylight. (Aside.) I have 
it, Southsea in 95. I have ’em, the house, the 
garden, the girls! (Aloud, very eagerly.) 
Five or six of ’em weren’t there ? 

BoTH GIRLS: Yes, yes—four you mean, 

CAPTAIN HEAD: Not bad-looking ? 

BotH GIRLS: Considered very good- 
looking indeed. 

CAPTAIN HEAD: A rattling pace on ? 

MaubD (/aken aback): Rattling pace ? 
What do you mean? 

CAPTAIN HEAD: Rapid, don’t y’ know. 
All four together in the market (KITTY /aughs, 
MauD starts back). And d’ye mean to say 
Miss A—a, that it’s on the word of such people 
you condemn me? Monstrous! Why they 
were the worst scandalmongers in Southsea. 
No man was safe from them. 

MaAupD (hotly) : Nothing of the kind, they 
were very nice girls indeed—not a bit fast or 
ill-natured. (Aside to Kitty tragically) Can 
the brute mean us ? 

Kitty: Maud, Maud, don’t go on; stop 
there. 

MAuD (¢o CAPTAIN HEAD): We must 
mean different people. My girls were popular, 
but very particular. 

CAPTAIN HEAD: Then tuney’re not my 
lot. 

MauD: Can’t you try to remember the 
name? 

CAPTAIN HEAD: It’s on the tip of my 
tongue. In a moment—yes, in a moment I’Il 
have it—double - barrelled—yes, beginning 
with a T— Tait! Tempest Tait—that’s it— 
Tempest Tait ! 

BoTH GIRLS (with a scream) : Tempest 
Tait—Oh ! oh ! 

CAPTAIN HEAD: The father in the A.S.C. 
—-greatest old sneak and tuft hunter in the 
service. 

MauD: What are you saying? (Aszde.) 
Oh ! the wretch, the wretch ! 

CAPTAIN HEAD: Got his K.C.B. for 
prodding a mule in the first Egyptian Cam- 
paign. 

Kitty: Captain Head !—Stop !—Wait ! 

CAPTAIN HEAD (usheeding) : And the girls 
—ha, ha !—the girls! Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America, don’t y’ know ? 

MAUD (with an effort): Europe, Asia >— 
Will you tell me why ? 

CAPTAIN HEAD: Met everywhere, don’t 
y’ know. Stalking fellows all over the shop. 
Not bad-looking—no ; and asked to the very 
best houses ; but something or other against 
’em that kept the sound men off—and that 
was seven years ago! Wonder are they still 
knockin’ round seeking whom they may 
devour. 

MAUuD (6itterly): Some of them have 
fastened on their prey, I believe. 

KITTy (excitedly) : Maud ! I won’t stand 
it. Your husband would be awfully shocked. 
Come away ! 

MAUwD (angrily): The wretch ! Prodding 
a mule, and papa one of the most distinguished 
officers in the service. 

CAPTAIN HEAD (aszde) : Who the devil is 
she? 

Kitty: Oh, I wish Ted Grosvenor would 
come. 

CAPTAIN HEAD (advancing very eagerly) : 
I say, do you remember the race between the 
red-haircd widow and the little one they called 
“ Africa” for Ted Grosvenor of the Gordons ? 

MAUD (throwing her arms round KITTY) : 
Kitty —Kitty! (Zhey laugh hysterically, 
CAPTAIN HEAD, sz¢ting on centre table, join- 
ing tn.) 

CAPTAIN HEAD: Left for India before the 
finish, and strange to say I never heard of him 
since. Often wondered if he escaped. 

MAupD: He didn’t. He married one. 

Kitty : Which do you think it was ? 

CAPTAIN HEAD: Africa. laid my money 
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I backed the little ’un 
against any odds. What? Yes, it was— 
good. girl! ha! ha! She was called Africa 
y’ know after her Cairo campaign in ’92—a 
ripping winter that (chuckling). Oh, I could 
tell you a story or two about that little ’un. 

Maup: You couldn't! (Aside, dashing 
to front.) Oh, I'd like to kill him. 

CAPTAIN HEAD (Plaintively): Poor old 
Ted! We were at Eton together, :and he 
always was as soft as butter. I’m sorry for 
him—real sorry ; but I knew he’d end that 
way (dell rings). 

Kitty: Maud, Maud, come along ; that’s 
our train (pulls her towards door), 

CAPTAIN HEAD (stopping MAuD) : Good 
gracious, your address! Where am I to call 
to-morrow? (/x7¢ KITTY.) ‘ 

MauD: I thought you were going to Scot- 
land? 

CAPTAIN HEAD: You know I’m not zow. 
I’ve always loved you—must see your mother 
at once—darling ! 

Maup (her handkerchief to her eyes): 
M-m-y poor mother ! 

CAPTAIN HEAD (aside): Well! I have the 
mischief’s own luck. Eh—is it laughing or 
crying she is ? 

VOICE OUTSIDE : Come along, Maud, time’s. 


on her from the start. 


up. 
CAPTAIN HEAD (looking out): Ted Gros- 
venor, by Jove, and not a hair turned. 

Kitty (hurrying in): Maud, your hus- 
band’s calling you. 

CAPTAIN HEAD (se¢sing Kitty): Hus- 
band? What d’ye mean? (KITTY dreaks 
away and exit.) Husband ! 

MaAuD: Well, do you understand now ? 

CAPTAIN HEAD: Notin the least. Would 
you mind (stops). 

MAUD (slow/y) : It was Lilian, our second 
sister—“ Asia,” I suppose you called her— 

O hapless lot ! O cruel fate ! 
Lovely Lilian Tempest Tait 
Do you remember now ? 

CAPTAIN HEAD (collapsed manner): J 
remember. 

MAUD (impressively) : I’m not Lilian. 

CapTAIN HEAD (dudly): Oh! you’re not 
Lilian. 

MaupD: No (imitating him), Vm the 
little ’un you put your money on; who ran 
the red-haired widow for Ted Grosvenor of 
the Gordons—“ Africa ” don’t y’ know. (From 
door). Good man ! 

CAPTAIN HEAD drops on chair, where he 
remains till the curtain falls. 


CURTAIN, 


All acting rights reserved by the author. 


Ballade of Backwardness. 


[A literary paragraphist has discovered that 
Hall Caine is ‘‘hardly even a name" in France.] 
iI delight in the average Gaul, 
To me he’s aécidément cher, 
Both his vices and virtues enthrall 
A mind that is not zzswlaire. 
He has valour enough and to spare, 
He owns a delectable brain, 
Yet he’s not “up to date,” that I swear— 
He hardly has heard of Hall Caine ! 


He is first to respond to the call 
When trumpets indulge in a blare, 
He is first at a fancy-dress ball 
And first pretty well ev’rywhere. 
He can sail along up in the air 
Or puff along under the main, 
Yet he isn’t “ advanced ”—au contraire, 
He hardly has heard of Hall Caine ! 


There’s a limit, of course, after all 
To what human beings may dare, 
And the writing is vlain on the wall 
When a man grows too devil-may-care. 
And it’s very few people could bear 
To hear neighbours say with disdain, 
“You see that poor man over there, 
He hardly has heard of Hall Caine !” 


Envoi. 
Great Czar, when in pomp you repair 
To the populous banks of the Seine, 
Your host will be something that’s rare, 
He hardly has heard of Hall Caine ! 


Mostyn T. PIGOTT. 
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©! the younger and comparatively newer 

writers that I have read lately I con- 
sider that the most brilliant future will accrue 
to Mr. Ollivant, the author of O/d Bod, and 
Mrs. Ernest Rhys, author of 7ke Wooing of 
Sheila. \ hope to give Mr. Ollivant’s por- 
trait in a week or so, for although I did not 
make the acquaintance of his novel till a 
year or more after its publication I am none 
the less an enthusiastic admirer because | am 
a late one. Mrs. Rhys has written two 
books, of which the second has only been 
published about a month, and it is to the 
real and genuine talent displayed in this 
novel that I pin my faith as to Mrs. Rhys’s 
future as a story-teller. 


sked for information about herself, Mrs. 
Rhys writes : “I was born at Knockadoo, 

a pretty country place in county Roscommon. 
A year or two after my birth my father acted 
as lord lieutenant of the county. My father 
was the only man in the county who could 
turn a unicorn (five horses) at right angles 
through an ordinary gate at a smart trot. My 
mother was a Miss White of Shrubs, a niece 
of the late Lord Annaly. Her cousins, the 
Hon. Colonel and the Hon. Major White, 
have made themselves conspicuous by riding 
with Jameson on his raid and subsequently 


in the war. 
fe MY’ father suffered much during the land 
agitation in Ireland. One of the earliest 
things I can remember is hearing one single 
drum beating through the night up and down 
my father’s woods. ‘The servants used to tell 
us, ‘The Fenians are coming,’ and to say 
they would build a hiding hole for us children 
in the great turf-house. After my marriage 
my husband and I lived on a lonely mountain- 
side in Wales, and then I told him all the 
tales I had heard in my early girlhood, and he 
urged me to write them down. ‘ Mich-a-dandy’ 
is a real person. He died before I was born, 
but I am told now by those who knew him 
that I have drawn him exactly as he was.” 


M" John Murray gave a little dinner party 

one evening lately in honour of Mrs. 
Wharton, the author of A Gift from the 
Grave. Albemarle Street was always famous 
for its hospitality, and with each generation the 
attractions of the house naturally increase 
and multiply. Relics of Byron, Scott, and 
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(Mr. Stephen Gwynn) 


PEOPLE WHO WRITE. 


Burns are among the treasures, old and new, 
that John Murray the Third brings forth for 
the greater entertainment of his guests. The 
publishing house and the dwelling house of Mr. 
Murray are next door to each other, a rather 
unusual conjunction in London but a very 
convenient one. When the firm of Murray 
first strayed so far west of St. Paul’s there 
were prophets who predicted an end to profits. 
Profits have since had their revenge. No doubt 
in early days, before other publishers had estab- 
lished half-way houses, trade collectors shirked 


Chancellor 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE WOOING OF SHEILA” 
(Mrs. Ernest Rhys) 


coming so far afield to pick up a volume and 
preferred to report it “ out of print.” But the 
situation proved suitable enough when crowds 
of flunkeys fought for access to Mr. Murray’s 
counter and scrambled for copies of a new canto 
of Childe Harold on the day of publication. 
Mr. Murray will shortly publish another 
volume of fiction from the pen of Mrs. 
Wharton. May the crowds be hers! 
M:* Arnold Goldsworthy, whose latest 
book, Zhe New Master, has already 
gone into a fourth edition, has been known 
to the readers of Pick-Me-Up for many years 
past as “Jingle,” the signature over which 
are written the amusing dramatic notes, 
“Through the Opera Glass.” Mr. Golds- 
worthy was one of the founders and joint- 
editors of the Butterfly, an artistic little 
periodical that flourished for too brief a season 
a few years ago. He has written several 
novels of a_ sensational kind, but Zhe 
New Master is the first humorous book he 
has published. Judging, however, by its 
instantaneous success it is safe to assume that 
it will not be the last of its kind. 


here are a great number of Americans in 
London. It does not pay publishers to 

come just now, but it would seem to be a time 
selected by everyone else, and the pleasant 
American accent may be caught all through 
the Strand and along Piccadilly. Among the 
many Americans whom I have met during 
the past two or three days perhaps I was not 
least interested in Mr. Vivian Burnett, whose 
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card indicated to me that he was associated 
with the Washington Times and the Denver 
Republican. This to so insular a person as 
an English journalist might mean very little, 
but Mr. Vivian Burnett has another kind of 
interest, for he and his brother, now deceased, 
share the glory of one of the most beautiful 
creations in modern fiction ; was he not the 
prototype of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy”? Mr. 
Burnett, who will be on his way back to the 
States by the time these lines are on the 
printing press, possesses a great deal of the 
charm that those of us who have met her 
associate with his mother, Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. Assuredly it must have 
been no easy task to go through life with the 
burden of so vivid a childish personality as 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, but Mr. Burnett 
bears that burden very lightly and pleasantly. 
I hope that his journalistic career—he is still 
very young—will be a very brilliant one. 


M: Stephen Gwynn has invaded with 

astonishing success the literary and 
journalistic strongholds of London. From 
Dublin he came to the English capital, and 
readers of the Academy were conscious of a 
new hand among the reviewers. Then “S, G.” 
signed one day a week the “ Literary Notes” 
in the Pall Mall Gazette. Stories and 
poems have grown under his pen so that his 
published volumes now rate at a couple a 
year. But, after all, his greater sphere of 
influence is likely to remain with Fleet Street. 
Mr. Gwynn does now for the Daily News 
very much what Mr. W. H. Helm does for 
the Morning Post, Mr. Courtney for the 
Daily Telegraph, and Mr. Nevinson for the 
Daily Chronicle—acts as editor of the book 
department. In addition to this he reads 
as well as writes for the publishers. In 
Literature and half-a-dozen magazines you 
meet him upon friendly terms. Some old 
heresies about Stevenson do not prevent him 
from placing, with Stevenson, Meredith at the 
head of our recent creative writers. Mr. 
Gwynn has written of Donegalin Macmillan’s 
“Highways and Byways” series, and he has 
published essays and verses. He is least 
happy when writing about his own country’s 
politics and poetry; a narrow personal bias 
here becomes very marked. But Mr. Gwynn 
is only at the beginning of his life- work. 


Whiteley 
‘“THE NEW MASTER” 
(Mr. Arnold Goldsworthy) 
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THE DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS AT VENNIFORD CROSS 


This picture and those below are by Mr. Lomas of Minehead 


he head master of Eton, the Rev. Edmond 
Warre, D.D., has a delightful residence 
in the Devon and Somerset country at Barons 
Down in the valley of the Upper Exe. Four of 
his five sons have been hunting with the stag- 
hounds this season, and three of them are 
shown in the accompanying illustration taking 
things easily while the hounds are at fault 
in the adjoining combe. Dr. Warre’s eldest 
son, Major H. C. Warre, went through Spion 
Kop and Vaal Krantz under General Buller, 
after which he was invalided home.’ Mr. 
Amyas Warre lives in Portugal. 


Si Walter John Trevelyan, who lately mar- 

ried Miss Money, has returned to Nettle- 
combe Court after two years’ absence which he 
has spent abroad for the benefit of his health. 
Nettlecombe, to which Sir Walter succeeded 
exactly ten years ago, is famous amongst 
West Somerset estates for the magnificence of 
its timber. In the days when the wooden 
walls of England were built of oak Nettle- 
combe timber was largely sought after, and in 


‘recent years the Manchester Ship Canal dock 


gates have borrowed much of their strength 
from the same source. 


s Agmonest Mrs. Nettlefold’s house party at 

Knowle, near Dunster, were included 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Chamberlain and their 
son. Mr. Chamberlain is the younger brother 
of the Colonial Secretary, and Mrs, Chamber- 
lain, his second wife, is a daughter of Captain 
Swinburne. He was twice Mayor of Birming- 
ham. Mrs. Chamberlain, who is an excellent 
horsewoman, has hunted on Exmoor before, 
and at one time used to make the village of 
Brendon in the valley of the Lyn her head- 
quarters, where she was a very familiar figure 
during the hunting season. 


THE HEAD MASTER OF ETON’S THREE SONS 


Ernald, Edmond, and Felix Warre taking things easy with 
the Devon and Somerset hounds while the pack is at 


fault in the adjoining combe 


M: Ernald Warre has been called to the 

Bar, and the two younger brothers, 
E. and F. Warre, are generally known in 
Etonian circles as the “ Bears.” Mr. F. 
Warre is the well known ’Varsity oarsman. 
Mrs. Warre is a sister of the Right Hon. Sir 
E. B. Malet. Barons Down belongs to the 
Bere family, to whom it reverted at the 
decease of the late Mr. Stuckey Lucas, who 
for some years hunted the staghounds and 
had a great reputation as an all-round West- 
country sportsman. 


fine cork tree grows close to the back of 
the house, and amongst the collection 
of conifers an African pine has attained a 
height and luxuriance quite unusual in the 
British Islands. Sir Walter maintains a pack 
of harriers, and the pheasant shooting of the 
Nettlecombe coverts, with their steep hillsides, 
tall timber,. and taller rocketers are well 
known. Sir Walter is the 8th baronet, and 
has estates at Marazion in Cornwall besides 
his many broad acres of the rich red soil of 
West Somerset. 
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VISCOUNT AND VISCOUNTESS EBRINGTON 


Lord Ebrington is looking through field-glasses at the staghounds and Lady Ebrington 
is sitting by him in the heather. 
near Whitestone 


The scene is on Porlock Hill, 


‘Frolowing the example of Dr. Parker and 

Mr. Sheldon, Ranjitsinhji has been 
editing, for one week only, a boys’ paper. 
The event is hardly an epoch in literature, 
but it is interesting so far that it indirectly 
raises the question, What is the precise 
extent of Ranji’s literary attainments ? When 
the /ubilee Book of Cricket was published it 
was generally understood that Ranji’s share 
in the production was limited to his name, 
and that the letterpress was written by sundry 
cricket friends, notably C. B. Fry. 
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PAE RARE ER 


DRAWING THE EXE WITH THE CULMSTOCK OTTERHOUNDS 


The upper course of the Exe is among the beautiful hills of Somerset, where the Culmstock pack hunts 


short time back, however, that excellent 

sporting writer who hides his identity 
under the signature “Rover ” declared that 
the /wdbilee Book was written by Ranji and 
by Ranji alone, without appre- 
ciable assistance from anyone. 
“ Rover’s” account of the genesis 
of the /ubilee Book is that in 
1896 he was asked by the Indian 
to collaborate with him in a 
book on cricket. “ Rover” con- 
sented, and spent a few days 
with Ranji at Cambridge to 
discuss the plan and details of 
the book. He soon discovered 
that Ranji was perfectly capable 
of writing his proposed book 
without any extraneous aid, and 
recommended him to drop col- 
laboration. 


afehis; “Rover” declares, Ranji 

did, and complains that 
those whose names have been 
mentioned as writers of the 
major portion of the book have 
not long ago disclaimed the 
credit of what is another’s work. 
Here, as far as the public are concerned, the 
matter ends. But without presuming to 
doubt “ Rover’s” good faith, I frankly cannot 
conceive the possibility of some of the chapters 


in the /wzbilee Book—notably the chapter on 
Captaincy—having been written by a literary 
novice. In its way it is as admirable as Mr. 
Steel’s chapter on Bowling in the Badminton. 


THE MASTER OF THE CULMSTOCK OTTERHOUNDS, MR. WYLEY 


aY orkshure has proved herself the champion 

county so far as the grouse records go. 
The Duke of Devonshire’s parties on the 
Bolton Abbey shootings: near Ilkley were 


responsible for very heavy bags, nine guns 
getting over 500 brace on the first day and 
other parties bagging from 250 to 400 brace 
on following days. Bad weather made the 
later drivings less profitable,-and 
the driving came to an end on 
the last day of August. Many 
well-known sportsmen were 
included in the Duke’s parties ; 
among them may be mentioned 
Lords Gosford, Farquahar, Her- 
bert Vane-Tempest, and Charles 
Montagu, Mr. Herbert Stonor, 
Mr. Arthur Sassoon, Sir John 
Willoughby, and Mr. Victor 
Cavendish. 


ord de Grey has had very 
heavy bags from the Mar- 
quis of Ripon’s moors at Dal- 
lowgill, and the Danby moors 
yielded 1,000 brace in the first 
week, Other Yorkshire moors, 
such as those of Arkengarthdale 
and Sir Edward Green’s shoot- 
ings, have given splendid results. 
Most of the big Yorkshire moors 
have been driven; the practice- 
of walking the birds finds more favour in 
Scotland than England, though in a few 
years we shall see many more butts north of” 
the Tweed than there are to-day. 


A STREAM 


IS NO IMPEDIMENT WHEN ONE 


IS HUNTING THE OTTER 


This photograph was taken a week or two ago during a hunt with the Culmstock Otterhounds in Somerset 
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DISHES OF THE DAY. 


No. 9—Fancy Cakes and Sweets. 


PRUNEAUX AU MARZIPAN 


‘Stoned French plums filled with marzipan; when cold the tops of each are 

garnished with dried cocoanut and shredded pistachio, Then they are put into little 

paper cases and arranged in a pileon a dish on a paper. They may be garnished with 
maidenhair or other fern. For dessert, ball suppers, &c. 


CAROTTES AU MARZIPAN GLACEES 


Marzipan paste moulded by hand to the shape of carrots and coloured to the required 

shade; a small piece of angelica is placed in the top to represent the stalk. The 

carrots are masked over with maraschino glace. When cold arrange on a dishin a 
pile and garnish with maidenhair or other fern. For dessert, &c. 


POMMES DE TERRE PATISSERIES 


‘This is a pretty sweet, suitable for afternoon tea, tennis parties, dessert, &c., made 

of sponge cake, almond paste, and flavoured) with vanilla and chocolate, They can 

be dished up as shown or arranged in a fancy basket of nougat which may be 
garnished with Vienna icing 


GENOISE FAUBERT 


Genoise paste baked in a fleur ring, the top being sprinkled over with almonds and 

desiccated cocoanut; it is baked in a moderate oven for about one hour. When 

cooked and cold glaze over with water glace, sprinkle with pistachio nuts and any 
kind of dried fruits. For afternoon teas or luncheon 


FRENCH BREAD 


A light bread made up in various tancy shapes to be used for breakfast, luncheon, or dinner 


From photographs of dishes prepared by the Marshall School of Cookery, Mortimer Street 
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THE TATLER 


VAIN MAN. 


By 


Hulda Friederichs. 


lf a woman means to get through life with 

any degree of serenity and comfort she 
had better make up her mind that she must 
have a great deal of patience with men. I 
do not mean the men of her own family and 
friendship. These, of course, are troublesome 
enough with their lack of understanding the 
importance of many things. But putting up 
with these men has its compensations, I find, 
and they are very useful when a woman’s bank 
book gets all wrong, as very naturally it does 
occasionally, since the average banking 
account is made out on’ a principle which no 
logical woman can grasp. Also, when rail- 
way time-tables are muddled, or when you 
get really frightened at something or by some- 
body, then one’s menfolk come in rather 
well. 

It is men in general that require all the 
patience with which a woman can possess 
herself. Sometimes it is one class of them, 
sometimes the other, which is hopelessly 
wrong. The most fréquent among the evil- 
doers are men who write. It is from them 
that the public which they educate and direct 
gets its frightfully wrong notions about women. 
Of course, as a rule it is best to ignore what 
is said in print on this subject, but sometimes 
you come across an assertion crying out for 
contradiction and making even a woman 
retort, which, it will be granted, is equal to 
making even a worm turn. For instance, I 
saw it stated in two solemn and imposing 
periodicals the other day that vanity and 
emulation are two of women’s weaknesses. [ 
will not say anything concerning emulation 
just now, but I should like to state a few 
plain facts as to vanity. 

There was a cheerful dinner party at the 
Cecil one evening this summer. The host 
was an Englishman habitually living abroad 
on account of ill-health, a man given to the 
deep study of philosophers. In June he had 
rushed across to England for the express 
purpose of meeting a man whose latest philo- 
sophic work he admired above all things. 
They had met, and now they and their wives 
and a few other friends were to dine together. 
And all that dinner-time, through the per- 
fume of Malmaison carnations and Veuve 
Cliquot champagne, these two talked philo- 
sophy. Now philosophy of the right kind 
finds a sympathetic listener in every modern 
woman. There are “bits” in Stuart Mill, 
and Greg, and Huxley, and of course in Car- 
lyle, which are thrillingly interesting, and even 
some of the continental philosophers, such as 
Renan and Schopenhauer, and, above all 
Nietzsche, the fashionable, ‘go .down” very 
pleasantly. But when it comes to Kant and 
Hegel I, for one, find it as difficult to follow as, 
say, the sporting chapters in Esther Waters, 
which might be written in Chinese as far as I 
can make them out. 

Well, these two philosophers talked 
beamingly Kant and Hegel all the time, 
and the others, why, after marvelling for a 
while, they also talked philosophy of the 
sort which turns on the superior value of a 


pair of old Battersea enamel candlesticks in 
your possession to that of a rare Empire 
mirror belonging to somebody else. 

After dinner the host, remembering his 
duties, sat down by the wife of his admired 
friend and began to laud the latter, which 
showed that for practical purposes, Kant and 
Hegel notwithstanding, he certainly was the 
right sort of philosopher. The lady, having 
observed how absolutely faultless was the 
Hegelian’s dress, said somewhat apolo- 
getically, “Yes, I suppose my husband is 
very clever. But I wish he would not be so 
indifferent about his clothes. I am afraid his 
collar is quite wrong.” A quick, keen glance 
was shot from our Hegelian across the room 
to where the man with the wrong collar was 
standing, and then with an air of absolute 
authority and conscious knowledge he said, 
“Oh no, it’s all right for evening.” He 
knew his German authorities well, but he 
knew the laws of the tailor’s shop to perfec- 
tion. Is any woman vain enough to drink so 
deeply from the well of the latest fashions 
undefiled as to be able to sit in judgment 
without a moment’s hesitation on another 
woman’s collar? I think not. 

But in the lives of men the collar question, 
it seems to me, is one of terrible weight. I 
know of battles royal between mother and 
son, brother and sister, fancé and fiancée, 
all fought over stand-up collars, and in every 
case the man insisted on wearing a collar an 
inch too high for his neck and about a 
mile too high for the preservation of as much 
as a scrap of his dignity. Yet because at 
that moment high collars on a West-end 
hosier’s authority were 
intense desire to be in the fashion made all 
these men wear stiff white bands round their 
necks that made their heads look as if 
screwed upon a telescope, and made the 
wearers so uncomfortable as to make their 
tempers simply unendurable. Would the 
vainest of women go the length of this torture 
on the principle of z/ faut souffrir pour étre 
belle 2 1 doubt it. 

Next to collars ties are a part of dress 
upon which man’s vanity readily spends itself. 
When travelling} in the South not long ago it 
was always at our own risk that we opened the 
door of our common sitting-room in a certain 
out-of-the-way hotel, where the only mirror 
at the back of which any quicksilver re- 
mained was hanging against the wall of this 
room. For nine times out of ten one of our 
menfolk was standing in front of that glass 
of fashion with careworn face muttering 
something that made me laugh, so strongly 
flavoured was it with untreacled brimstone. 
If he had been endeavouring to cut -the 
gordian knot he could not have been more 
deeply absorbed in what he was doing. But 
he was only trying to put the right sort of 
knot into his tie. I must say his ties looked 
always neat and “right,” and if I meant to 
put him into a seraphic mood I talked ties to 
him. Many words of wisdom then dropped 
from his lips ; one of them sometimes comes 
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the fashion, the ~ 


back to me. ‘ “No Eton man” (he was an 
old Etonian) “ would ever wear a red tie with 
a navy suit,” he said, and I wondered whether 
Eton and the Stock Exchange were the two 
academies of fashion whence the British 
plutocracy and aristocracy are instructed in 
the-art of dress. 

» The -Stock Exchange, as one of its 
members told me the:other day, is (I am only 
quoting)-the very devil of a place for etiquette 
in dress, and if your trousers do not “hang” 
at precisely the proper length, or if-the in- 
evitable crease in them shows any sign of 
wavering at the ‘knees, or if your coat sports 
three buttons instead of two, or if your waist- 
coat is cut the twelfth part of an inch too 
high or too low, then you may go hang, 
you superannuated old clothes-horse. Why 
man, where have you been that you should 
look as if you had been packed away in your 
grandfather’s clothes press these twenty years ? 
(I repeat that I have only been quoting.) 

The City, then, the public school, and the 
learned professions are vanity-ridden without 
a doubt. What about our legislators? We 
had moonlight and ices on the terrace one 
night. Unexpectedly an important speech 
had been made on a subject which particularly 
interested our M.P. When a brother legis- 
lator joined us presently saying, “Old man, 
you ought to have been in your place, you 
know ; he” (mentioning-a member of the 
Goyernment) “ went’ for. you, too, and you 
missed a splendid chance of. making one of 
your famous epigrams,” a shadow of dis- 
appointment flew over our friend’s face—but 
only a fleeting -shadow.. But when five 
minutes later a tiny stain of pinkish straw- 
berry ice was noticcd on his splendidly glazed 
shirt front the man became absolutely melan- 
choly, and harked back again and again on 
this misfortune so that the lovely night scene 
was blurred and marred beyond recognition 
for the rest of the evening by that small, 
innocent, fatal spot. 

Again, at a very charming midsummer 
garden party the other day one of the most 
genial of guests, a member of the House, was 
fora long time ina deplorable temper, and 
one was glad to get away from him. It lasted 
for half the afternoon ; then I saw a very 
grand dame, and one whom he does not as a 
rule admire much, sail up to him. He 
sat in‘moody silence for a while and she did 
the talking. Suddenly he brightened up; the 
nice genial smile that sits so well on his fine 
and, healthy old face came back as if by 
magic, and he was himself again. “It is 


-astonishing,” he said at dinner, “how one 


misjudges people. I always thought that 
Mrs. Dash a silly, unperceiving sort of person, 
but she can make herself extremely pleasant.” 
And then it came out that she had told him 
his clothes that hot afternoon seemed to fit 
better and looked more cool and elegant than 
those of any other man present. 

In face of such facts ought vanity to be 
described as a man’s or a woman’s weakness 
I should like to know ? 


THE TATLER 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR 


THE FIRST HINTS OF AUTUMN. 


[ane the last week or so the first whis- 
pers have come which we are all so loth 
to listen to, the whispers of cold and dark 
evenings which foretell the advent of dreary 
winter. Little cool draughts of wind begin to 
play treacherous pranks, and the nights get so 
cold that one fears the lovely summer with its 
bright charms is fading away only too fast. 
The only consolation—for women, at least, as 
men seem to have no autumnal joys of this 
sort—is the welcoming of new. fashions and 
the pleasant occupation of buying new clothes 
ofall sorts and kinds. With one’s mind 
actively engaged in choosing new fabrics and 
concocting original ideas in gowns bearing 
out the newest decrees of fashion combined 
with individuality, the dark autumnal days 
will soon pass. 
ne great comfort this autumn 
will be that cheery colours 
will be essential for feminine wear 
—cheery colours of the newest 
kind and in becoming _ tones. 
Bright colours have, indeed, quite 
left behind their late habit of 
crudity and evil effects on the 
complexion ; we'can now: be gay 
and yet in excellent taste. There 
are some very lovely new shades 
of pinks and reds in the new 
autumn cloths and friezes.  Friezes 
in particular lend themselves to 
this colour, the tones -being neither 
crimson, scarlet, nor brick colour, 
but a happy warm, yet illusive, 
mixture of all. The many lovely 
shades of turquoise will continue, 
and nut-browns and greys, while 
for touches of colour—but it may 
be suggested only sparse touches 
—nasturtium golds and reds and 
bright clear greens will be in 
requisition. One hint may be 
given, and that is, that no colour 
should be too definite in tone and 
seldom more than one at a time. 
(Cae quantities of embroidery 
of all kinds will be worn, 
perhaps the most successful being 
very heavy work in curious dim 
shades of wool, the flowers and 
leaves often being slightly padded 
so as to give a bold effect. Tiny 
touches of gold or silver thread are 
introduced sometimes into this work, and 
occasionally tiny beads and sequins, but all 
unobtrusive, merely giving strength to the 
design. This work is either done on the 
material of the dress or else on loose canvas 
of a shade to tone with the gown, and used 
as strappings, collars, &c. 
elvet is sure of a warm welcome, and will 
play a prominent part mixed with rough 
friezes, making bold and warm effects. 
Entire gowns of velvet, very simply made 
with large lace collars, are possessions to be 
treasured, both for becoming qualities and 
the impossibility of their ever being worn by 
the “ masses.” Velvet and sometimes panne 
are to appear, too, in the guise of the de- 
lightful little loose coats which are reappearing 


this autumn, generally known as_ visites, 
which were so popular in the sixties. The 
little sacs will be much the same in shape 
as they were before, the chief difference being 
in the large collars, fichus, or hoods which 
now finish the shoulders. They have all 
the advantages of both coat and cape, and 
one can hardly imagine that after. once 
tasting their. joys a_ tight cloth coat will 
have a very warm welcome. In, everything, 
‘adeed, looseness seems to play a most 
important part. 
INCRE this winter can be said against 
the suitability of our head-gear, and 
we shall no longer be obliged to face biting 
winds in a chiffon toque or be made uncom- 
fortably hot by an entire fur hat. The new 


Esme Collings 


THREE DELICATELY WORKED COLLARS 


autumn and early winter hats seem to have 
been chiefly designed’ for utility, though one 
must hasten to add there are many both 
charming and picturesque. The colourings 
of the new felt and beaver hats and toques 
are really lovely, and the delicate shades of 
green, blue, and. biscuit colour blend with 
the most popular’ trimming—that. of birds 
and wings—in a truly satisfying manner. 
Birds, indeed, of all kinds are to be seen 
decorating hats and toques, generally forming 
the chief trimming, with slight additions in 
the way of velvet ribbon or lace scarves. 
Gable and caracul are again to trim our 
toques for chilly days, and will all be 
very simple, large shapes with much draping 
of lace and embroidered tulle. The autumn 
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fashions this year are, indeed, full of 
originality, but singularly free from any 
vulgarity or outré effects. 


S[ebenk heaven the holidays are drawing to a 

close. Even in these days of telephones 
and wireless telegraphy the lot of the editor 
in London who has to keep in touch—as it 
is pleasantly termed—with his or her con- 
tributors in various pleasant holiday resorts 
becomes a weariness of the flesh. 


FResding in an ancient book lately we met 
with the following harrowing tale which 
we deemed very afrofos to the fashionable 
trailing skirts of the moment. ’Twas of a 
holy man, a man of such pre-eminent holi- 
ness that he was gifted with the power of per- 
ceiving not only the “elves of 
hills, brooks, standing lakes, and 
groves,” but likewise such zpesto 
beings as dare ascend from lower 
regions. Standing beside a church 
door one day he beheld a tall and 
lovely. dame dressed in a long 
white robe which, trailing behind 
her, had raised a dust even so far 
as the altar and the crucifix. As 
she left the church. she l.fted her 
train. The holy man hearing an 
eerie chuckle glanced behind him, 
and there amongst the carving of 
the pillars was perched an imp 
of frightful visage. and extreme 
blackness... The holy «person. in- 
quired the reason of his merriment, 
and the imp replied, “ A friend of 
mine has been using that woman’s 
train as his chariot, and as she 
lifted it my companion was shaken 
off into the dust. Therefore did | 
laugh.” From this the monkish 
author draws the conclusion that 
trains were truly anathema, Thus 
it seems they meet, as the ages 
roll by, the unending condemnation 
of the sage. Then it was imps, 
now it is microbes which they 
carry, and the imp seems to be 
very much preferable, as after all 
the poor little thing was apparently 
perfectly harmless. VANITY. 


“ Vanity ” zs only too anxious 
to help any readers who are 
seeking information on dress or 
house decoration, &c. Short replies will 
be given each week. 

Letters should be written on one side of 
the paper, and bear full name and address 
as well as pseudonym for publication if 
desired. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Maritana.—I think for the sum you name you should 
have about the following number of each article, as you 
will be quite sure then to have them of good quality, 
which is far more important than number: One dozen 
and a half chemises, one dozen knickers, one dozen night- 
gowns, one silk, one moiré, and four white petticoats, one 
and a half dozen stockings, and two dozen handkerchiefs, 
Your list of dresses seems most suitable and well-chosen, 

Horre.—The trunks I mentioned are made by Foot of 
New Bond Street. For a good travelling cape go to 
D. H. Evans, Oxford Street ; they have some very hand- 
some ones of the ever-wearing Harris tweed. 
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MY LADY’S 


AN ANCIENT 


MIRROR. 


KITCHEN. 


THE TATLER 


St Charles Eastlake (1 

think) in one of his 
books upon artistic furnishing 
has said that in his day the 
most endurable room in an 
ordinary house was the kit- 
chen. That was the only 
place where no mammoth 
rosés or ferns made frightful 
the floors and walls, no 
horse-hair nor rep-covered 
suites, no lustres or wax 
flowers were there, while 
well-polished tin and copper 
vessels, the plain-coloured 
walls and white scrubbed 
boards, were, if not highly 
artistic, at least free from 


THREE COPPER CANDLESTICKS 


hideous and tasteless “ de- 
coration.” A well-ordered 
kitchen is still pleasant and 
cheerful to the eye, and I 
am acquainted with more 
than one which the thought 
and care of the kindly mis- 
tress have made quite de- 
lightful. At the moment, 
however, it is of ancient 
kitchens and their plenishing 
that I am writing. 

What cheerful places must 
many of these old kitchens 
have been. No oilcloth can 
ever look so cosy as the 
floor laid with red tiles or 
sprinkled with fresh white 
sand, while fire and candle 
or humble rushlight were 
reflected a thousand times 
from copper and brass and 
tin. Instead of the useful 
but exceedingly dull kitchener 
was the open fire, over it 
hung the polished and huge 
copper boiler, in front were 
the spits and jacks for roast- 
ing, and over all upon the 
shelf above were ranged 


A BRASS PAN AND LADLE FOR STEWS 


AN OLD PEWTER SOUP PLATE 


From an ancient abbey 
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brass and copper candlesticks 
and the smaller articles of 
domestic use. A few pea- 
cocks’ feathers or a fox’s 
brush, a bunch of honesty 
or rushes showed that the 
inhabitants were not without 
feeling for beauty as well as 
utility. On this page we 
give a few illustrations of 
such curious old utensils. 
The copper pestle and 
mortar date from the time 
of Cromwell and the pewter 
soup plate is still older. 
Upon this is engraved a 
mitre, evidence that it origi- 
nally belonged to some old 


abbey, now perhaps a ruin, 
perhaps altogether vanished. 
A very ancient brass stew- 
pan with its ladle is also 
photographed ; the ancestor 
of Christmas pudding, plum 
porridge, was _ probably 
cooked in such a vessel. 

A great many little objects 
of “vertu” from China seem 
to be in curious hands just 
now. Sitting in Hyde Park 
one day we were suddenly 
joined by a decent-looking 
workman. Hesat on achair 
and said in a husky whis- 
per, “Lidy, may I show yer 
somethin’?” He proceeded 
to unroll a dirty brown paper 
and produced a lovely little 
jewel. It was formed of pale 
sea- green jade and sur- 
rounded with great turquoises 
embedded in gold. “Ave it 
for a quid, lidy; it’s worth 
five, I tell yer, but I’ll sell it 
for a quid; I’m a bit ’ard 
up.” Novw, how did that man 
obtain possession of such a 
strange Chinese jewel ?” 


THE TATLER 


GOLFING 


Wt to wear at golf is a problem that 

becomes increasingly difficult to solve. 
Knickerbockers have been condemned by the 
organ of man’s attire, /ashion, and as no one 
has yet ventured to don the kilt for the Scot- 
tish national game we seem to be limited, so 
far as the nether man is concerned, to the 
homely trouser. 


be spite of the fiat of ashion it is probable 

that. knickerbockers will remain the 
favourite golfing garb, at least in this country. 
Anybody who has played in trousers over a 
wet and muddy inland course will not care to 
repeat the experiment. But apart from its 
serviceable qualities the knickerbocker has 
many.attractions of a sentimental kind. No 
man likes to play at golf or anything else in 
the fashion of his every-day habit. When he 
quits work for play the normally constituted 
man likes to discard everything that reminds 
him of the work-a-day world, and it is no 
doubt partly due to this instinct that the golf 
links are crowded with such an extraordinary 
diversity of costume. No man likes better 
than the golfer to “gird up his loins” when 
he goes forth to war, and it is impossible to 
do this, even figuratively, with mere trousers. 
Without knickerbockers what is to become of 
all the panoply of spats and gaiters, and 
anklets and -puttees, wherewith the golfer 
loves to emphasise his emancipation from the 
cares of business ? When is a man who has 
got good legs, or thinks he has, to expose 
them for the admiration of the world if not 
upon the golf links, and where more suitably 
can he show his taste and fancy in stockings ? 


| Ege: the picturesque point of view it is to 

be regretted that the red coat, the 
golfer’s characteristic uniform, is dying out. 
It is now but rarely seen on Scottish links ; 
and although when golf first became the rage 
in England it was in great favour it is now 
by no means common wear. Even at club 
functions, where they-used to be de rigueur, 
red coats are now the exception. 


he red dress-coats, too, which it is the 
proud privilege: of club captains and 
ex-captains to wear at ‘club balls and dinners, 
are now seldom seen. A year or two ago an 
agitation was got up against them in England 
on the assumption that only hunting men had 
the right to wear such garments. On what 
grounds this claim was made we. have never 
heard explained ; the red coat is quite as 
old at golf as it is in the hunting field. 


| Bese his stay at. Homburg the King 

played golf frequently, and it is satis- 
factory. to know that, his Majesty made such 
progress and played so well that he enjoyed 
EE game thoroughly. 


A prother familiar figure;on the Golf Platz 

at Homburg this season has been Lord 
Halsbury. ‘The ‘Lord Chancellor, like many 
of his legal brethren, has: been smitten with 
the charms of golf and often enjoys a game 
at home in company: with the Speaker or 
Lord Shand. 


he Rev, Dr. Rainsford, a well-known New 
York divine, is a keen but not a 
proficient golfer. On a recent occasion he 
came in off the links at Hot Springs and 
announced his score for the round as eighty- 
four. ‘Well, Mose, what do you think of 
that ?” said a bystander to an old coloured 


NOTES. 


veadilie. “Boss,” said Mose, “I think ef he 
done it he was alone when he done it.” 


How can I choose but mourn when I think on 
Our games Olympick-like in times agone? 


hese lines from the Muse's Threnodie, 
a work published in 1638, irresistibly 
occur to one in considering the championships 
—the many championships of golf which are 
now all over for the year. If there are still 
some more to be decided we humbly beg 
their pardons. What the ancient poet would 
have written had he lived in our day one is 
afraid to conjecture. 


UP to the year 1886, when the amateur golf 

championship was instituted, the open 
event was the only golf championship in the 
world, and till 1892 there were no others ; 


Terras 


H. H. HILTON 


Who has won the Irish Golf Championship 
for the third time 


but since that year golf championships have 
increased and multiplied till now we have 
close on forty golf champions created every 
year, of which number about a half gain the 
title in these islands and about nine-tenths of 
the remainder are British-born. 


A Patt from the fact that the form of most 

of these so-called champions would 
scarcely justify them in entering for the 
amateur championship, much less give them 
the slightest chance of winning it, the qualifi- 
cations demanded of the competitors are so 
inadequate as to bring the name of champion 
into disrepute. The spurious championships 
are for the most part open amateur com- 
petitions with a territorial designation, to 
compete for which no other qualification is 
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demanded than membership of some golf 
club, and no other equipment is necessary 


_than that of the globe-trotting pot-hunter, 


namely, the possession of a railway ticket and 
a set of clubs. 


his cheapening of the title of champion, 
or this elevation of mediocrities to the 
golfing peerage, whichever way one chooses to 
put it, is greatly to be deplored. The pre- 
tentious christening of small events is entirely 
due to the efforts’ of interested persons to 
boom new localities or organisations, and it is 
a pity that the golfers who take part in them 
have not more care for their own dignity and 
that of the game. What can be more ridicu- 
lous than to have an Englishman, resident in 
England, champion of Ireland ; and a Scots- 
man, resident in Scotland, champion | of the 
South of Ireland? 


part from this incongruity there can be, 
properly speaking, only one champion 
of anything at atime. The division of players 
into amateur and professional classes explains 
the existence of two champions, but does not 
justify it. There was no such distinction in 
the Olympian games, and it is not recorded 
that any candidate for chief honours was ever 
barred because he was a professional. The 
best man won and he remained champion till 
he was beaten, There is nothing whatever 
to justify the wholesale annual manufacture of 
golf champions which now goes on, and it is 
to be regretted the ruling authorities take no 
steps to check it. 


s was expected, Mr. Harold Hilton had no 
difficulty in scoring his third win in the 
Irish championship. In the professional 
tournament which followed, in which eight 
invited players were engaged, the Triumvirate 
was rather roughly handled. James Kinnell 
beat the champion Braid, and Fernie beat 
Taylor, and in the final round Herd, after 
being six down on the first eighteen holes, 
beat Vardon on the last green. All this goes 
to prove, as was lately stated in these columns, 
that there is very. little indeed to choose 
between the form of. the first eight or ten 
players at the present time, and that it is 
hardly correct to speak of Braid, Taylor, and 
Vardon as if they were ina superior class by 
themselves. 


Ae interesting development of professional 
golf is the formation of the London 
Counties Golf Professional Association. The 
organisation is stillin embryo, but with Braid 
as captain and;Taylor and Peter: Paxton as 
vice-captains its future will be’ watched. with 
interest, and it’ cannot fail to promote the 
welfare of professional golfers. The. counties 
which the new:association will embrace are 
Middlesex, Surrey, Essex, Sussex, Kent, Berk- 
shire, and Hertfordshire. An inaugural com- 
petition will be held ‘at Tooting Hee on 
October 8. : 


t the Nineteenth Hole is the side of a new 
volume of short golfing’ stories by Mr. 
Van Tassel Sutphen, the editor-of Go//, New 
York. In this class of work Mr. Van Tassel 
Sutphen is faczle princeps, and has a huge 
circle of readers on both: sides of the Atlantic. 
The new volume has all the light satirical 
and whimsical-touches and all the literary 
finish which characterise the author’s work. 
It is a book in which golfers will delight. The 
publishers are Harper Bros, 


